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BERNA D WAGN ESS piano course 


Now Recognized as one of the Most Scientific Approaches to Piano Study Yet Developed 


PIANO COURSE, 

PREPARATORY BOOK 

AZOHAO UTS eM awe thy sateen ana ay $.50 
This book provides the type of first lessons 
that beginners of pre-school age require. 
It takes the student, step by step, through 
the simplified lessons which prepare him for 
further courses and more advanced playing. 
There is a direct simplicity in the material 
contained in this book, in the teaching pro- 
cedures, and in the playing responses asked 
of the pupil. Unique diagrams and a logical 
sequence of the steps in reading develop- 
ment make this an extremely helpful pre- 
liminary book for any course or method. 


PIANO COURSE, BOOK ONE 
430—4O UIA Sale opera oliaien aantrokeenete $1.25 
This book may be used to follow the Pre- 
paratory Book, or as a first instructor with 
the average-age piano beginner. The stu- 
dent progresses through elementary sight 
reading, rhythmic work, ear training, key- 
board harmony, transposition and technic 
to the playing of attractive little tunes. 


Particularly helpful are the Flash Cards, for 
note reading, and many illustrative diagrams 
and photographs. The author’s annotations 
are invaluable. It makes first piano playing 
efforts a delightful experience. 


PIANO COURSE, BOOK TWO 

AS O—AO VT Bite Cire ss See dveine te) Soar ceemil a lepetces $1.25 
This book begins exactly where Book One 
ended. However, it can also be used very 
successfully to follow any first grade book. 


Progress, a paramount aim in this book, is 
achieved as rapidly as is logically consistent 
with proper technical support, good ear dis- 
cernment, and basic musicianship. The 
technic principles feature the training and 
development of the arms, wrists, hands, and 
fingers. Supplementary pieces supply the 
pupil with a definitely distinctive first recital 
repertoire. 


PIANO COURSE, BOOK THREE 


AS04017 1G soctsh ites a plete: shee tote ananivare $1.25 


This contains materials selected from be- 
loved folk songs as well as from the classics, 


selected etudes, and original composition of 
the author. It presents all major and tonic 
minor scales and excellent methods of chord 
analyses. 

The many illustrations of pianistic problems 
involving the arm, hand, and fingers enable 
the student to develop piano technic with 
rapidity and ease. 


Excellent and Appealing Supplementary Material 


Ensemble Book 
43040109) heen es seh RI ee $.75 


For use with Book One. Duet and two-piano 
playing with secondo part for the teacher or 
more advanced student. 


My Week in Camp 


43040057) =, Zoe penne 12 eae eee $.75 
Appealing compositions built on one technical 
principle. For the second grade student. 


14 Sketches in Style 
4304004900. Asclty «etme weathers aisclovns rate ae $.75 


A collection of fascinating third-year etudes. 
Practical technical value, each hand given equal 
attention. 


Eight Chordal Attacks 
A30-4004 2) io) yee metaengaeko ereee neeee $.75 


Contains preliminary exercise, discussion, ex- 
amples of chordal attack and photographic illus- 
trations. Grade 3-4. 


Second Year Etudes 
AZO-4OT 10). cca csi ee eee $.75 


Musical studies to supplement Book Two, or for 
second grade instruction. Original and standard 
works graded in sequence. Thoroughly anno- 
tated. 


Third Year Etudes 


ASO=A OWT) <ote tapers tol Paine ener AUS cate alacerape $.75 


For use with Book Three for developing style 
and velocity. 33 graded studies. 


Technic Fundamentals 
ASO-AOV 12 peleleaiaecus tel eraie oxal e-x teehee eee $.40 
For use after student has developed adequate 


reading ability. Numerous photographic illus- 
trations of author’s hands “in action,” 
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“The Covered Tone” 


Sir: I feel | must thank you 
for including in the December 
issue, the article “The Covered 
Tone—What is it?”. It is ex- 
tremely well written and Mr, 
Fuchs should be congratulated 
on having dealt so lucidly with 
a subject that is controversial. 
This article alone made buying 
your excellent Magazine well 
worth while. 

Cantor Leopold Edelstein 
Syracuse 3, N.Y. 


“Breathing and Breath Control in 
Singing” 


Sir: The article “Breathing 
and Breath Control in Singing” 
by Joseph A. Bollew, which ap- 
peared in the February issue of 
ETUDE, is one of the most 
valuable, understandable, and 
instructive of its kind I have 
ever read, If all vocal students 
would read it, I am sure they 
would gain great benefit from 
it. 

Evangeline Lehman: Mus. Doc. 


Highland Park, Mich. 
“A Philosophy of Cenducting” 


sir: I've been an ETUDE 
subscriber for nearly two years 
now, and I’m not exaggerating 
when I say that it seems to im- 
prove with every issue. 

I find your articles on pianists 
_and piano-playing to be particu- 
larly informative (I’ve been 
studying piano for seven years 
—ever since my parents gifted 
me with a piano on my eighth 
birthday. Needless to say, this 
was the most wonderful gift I’ve 
ever received!) I find the violin 
articles interesting, too, and | 
particularly enjoy your maga- 
zine since it serves a double 
purpose for me—it’s educa- 
tional as well as being highly 
interesting. 

I was very much impressed 
with Guido Cantelli’s “A Phi- 
losophy of Conducting,” and 
“You Need More Than Talent!” 
by Jorge Bolet (November, 
1951). 


The ETUDE is the perfect. 


magazine for music-lovers and 
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musicians, and, to make use of 

that time-worn phrase—‘I look 

forward to it every month!” 
Ruth Waterman 
Manitoba, Canada 


“The Power of Concentration” 


Sir: I read with great inter- 
est the article by Henri Temi- 
anka in the January issue of 
your magazine, 

His explanation of practicing 
away from the instrument is ex- 
cellent and must inspire teach- 
ers to make students work men- 
tally more and more on a piece 
of music. This method, which 
is also described in detail in 
Leimer—Gieseking books, al- 
lows the musician to have a 
clear and therefore persuasive 
musical outline, a solid memo- 
rizing and develops the power 
of concentration so valuable in 
practicing and performing. 

Mr. Temianka writes: “I dis- 
covered that endless mechanical 
repetition is not an_ effective 
working method” and further: 
—in certain very rapid  pas- 
sages “more frequent repetition 
may sometimes be unavoidable 
particularly on the piano.” On 
this point (in my field—piano) 
I would like to suggest another 
experiment which | have suc- 
cessfully applied with my stu- 
dents, Let us take a long and 
rapid passage in the piano liter- 
ature (for example two pas- 
sages in the Etude in D-flat or 
passages from the Sonnetto del 
Petrarca No, 104, both by 
Liszt). After memorizing them 
away from the piano, the pas- 
sage cannot be played rapidly 
at once. In order to acquire 
speed the pupil should not be 
allowed to play it over and over 
again on the instrument. In- 
stead, the fingers merely trace 
the notes on the keyboard with- 
out making them sound, This 
enables a complete concentra- 
tion, the hearing with the in- 
ner ear, the bringing together 
of mechanical and muscular 
work without audible fatigue. 
And any fatigue is an enemy to 
concentration. 

Vera Popova 
New York 


Vine music deserves the majesty 


of the incomparable 
Sulivin Llectrontt Ongar. 


an 


EL ithance the glory of your aes MUSIC 
with the baldwin Llectrontc Onpun. 


The sacred music of your church deserves the Baldwin Electronic 
Organ. The Model 5 or the larger Model 10 provides inspiring music 
at a cost surprisingly modest by any standard of comparison. 


The expert organist feels at home at 


the Baldwin; the less experienced 


performer finds that mastery comes 


easily. The word /raditional best 
describes the way the rich and 


distinctive voices of the Baldwin are 


played, take effect, and sound, 
Consult your classified telephone 


directory for the name and address of 


your Baldwin representative—or 


write Dept. E-3, the Baldwin Piano 


Company, Cincinnati 2, Ohio, for 


your free copy of the booklet, “How 
To Select A New Organ For Your Church.” 


Te BALDWIN 


ELECTRONIC ORGAN 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY, Dept. E-42, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


Builders of: BALDWIN GRAND PIANOS « ACROSONIC SPINET PIANOS 
HAMILTON GRAND and VERTICAL PIANOS # BALDWIN ELECTRONIC ORGANS 


for the 
first time 
In years 


O45 


F.0.B, FACTORY 


buys the world-famous 
musical excellence of 


basic JESSE 
quality! 


Crescendo sPINET 


Take the word of experienced 
tuners, technicians, teachers .. . 
those who know pianos from A 
to Z. They’ll tell you Jesse French 
pianos are second to none in their 
price class. Strong words? Yes. 
But here, in the remarkable new 
“Crescendo” Spinet, is proof to 
back them up! Visit your Jesse 
French dealer, today! See, inspect, 
play the new ‘“*Crescendo.” Then, 
have your dealer explain the low 
down payment and easy budget 
terms which will put this out- 
standing new value triumph in 
your home, now! 


FREE BOOKLET helps you be 
sure you buy right! Check the HOw 
coupon below for your copy of To 


“How to Choose the Right Piano” CHOOSE 
to guide you to the right final THE 
decision. We will also send, BEST 
free, a copy of “Music in Your PIANO 


Child's Development.” Mail the 
coupon now. 


rc 
) 

| JESSE FRENCH & SONS : 
} Dept. E-41, Elkhart, Indiana 1 
: Without obligation, send me these free booklets: } 
1 (© “How to Choose the Best Piano” I 
: 0 “Music in Your Child's Development” i 
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Introduct 
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Educatio 


by Russel 


Bs 
% 


n 


N. Squire 


Professor of Music, George Pepperdine 
College; Foreword and Appendix by 
Karl W. Gehrkens, Professor Emeritus 
of Music Education, Oberlin College. 


compact, one-volume textbook 

for all who are concerned with 
the music education of today’s youth. 
The work carefully examines each 
musical level, from kindergarten to 
college, and analyzes the historical, 
psychological, philosophical, and 
sociological aspects of music in 
present-day society. 


Throughout the book, Dr. Squire 
reflects a contemporary awareness 
of the crucial need for better edu- 
cation and a keen insight into the 
factors which produce such educa- 
tion. Includes an annotated bib- 
liography and a_ correlation of 
scores by almost 100 college stu- 
dents on the “Old” and “New” 
Seashore, and Whistler-Thorpe mu- 
sical aptitude tests. $3.25 


Then ae 
Balla> 
wee 


by Evelyn Kendrick Wells, Associate 
Professor of English, Wellesley College. 


“Here is a book about the popular 
ballad which is at once an intro- 
ductory survey, a history of ballad 
study, and an anthology. It is, in 
fact, the first book of its kind and 
scope in English.’’—WESTERN 
FOLKLORE, 


The author has carefully woven 
innumerable separate and special 
studies into a single fabric to pre- 
sent a panoramic view of the ‘his- 
torical, literary, and musical aspects 
of American and British balladry. 
The work is one of those rare finds 
—“‘an erudite and absorbing vol- 
ume” (ETUDE)—which combines 
a labor of love with sound scholar- 
ship. 


Professor Wells has written in 
her introduction, ‘‘As long as men 
love a story and their senses re- 
spond to the rhythm of sound and 
movement, the ballad tree, rooted 
in the past, living today, will send 


forth its branches into tomorrow.’”” 


$4.50 


Order your copies direct from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th St., New York 10 
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Handel: 
Op. 4 

Here is a splendid album of 
Handel music which should find 
favor with those who like seri- 
ous organ works. The solo or- 
ganist is Walter Kraft, and he 
is supported by the Pro Musica 
Chamber Orchestra of Stutt- 
gart. led by Rolf Reinhardt. 
( Vox, two 12-inch discs.) 


Six Organ Concertos, 


Pergolesi: Four Concertos for 
String Orchestra 

The notes accompanying this 
album raise some doubt as to 
the authenticity of these works, 
but they are credited to Pergo- 
lesi and there is no doubt about 
the appeal of the music. The 
concertos were recorded in 
Switzerland by the Winterthur 
Symphony Orchestra, directed 
by Angela Ephrikian. (West- 


minster, two 10-inch discs. ) 


Bach: Clavieruebung, Vol. VII 
(Goldberg Variations) 

Rosalyn Tureck is recording 
the entire Clavieruebung by 
Bach and makes use of the pi- 
ano instead of the harpsichord. 
Miss Tureck’s performance is 
highly commendable and dis- 
plays considerable variety and 
depth of feeling. (Allegro, two 
12-inch discs.) 


Schumann: Sonata in F-sharp 
minor, Op. 11, and Carnaval 
Two Schumann works are 
played by Paul Badura-Skoda, 
a young Viennese pianist who 
is known in this country only 
through his records. However, 
his recorded performances re- 
veal him as a serious artist with 
a full understanding of the re- 
quirements of the music at 
hand. (Westminster, one 12- 


inch disc.) 


Beethoven: Concerto No. 4 in G 

The veteran pianist Wilhelm 
Backhaus plays this work with 
genuine authority. Clemens 
Krauss conducts the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra. The 
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recording is excellent and the 
playing abounds in vitality. 
(London, one 12-inch disc.) 


Beethoven: String Quartets, Op. 
14, No. 1 and Op. 59, No. 3 

The New Music String Quar- 
tet has made a definite contri- 
bution to the recorded library 
of string ensemble works with 
this excellent disc of two great 
works of the master of Bonn. 
Both quartets receive fine treat- 
ment alike from the players and 
the recording engineers, and 
the result is truly gratifying to 
lovers of ensemble music. (Bar- 
tok, one 12-inch disc.) 


Strauss: Till Eulenspiegel’s Mer- 
ry Pranks 
Death and Transfiguration 
Here is a top-notch perform- 
ance of these two masterworks, 
excellently played and superbly 
recorded. The orchestra is the 
R.C.A. Victor Symphony and 
the conductor is Fritz Reiner— 
a combination difficult to sur- 
pass. The result is just what 
might be expected from the 
fusing of such great talent. 
(Victor, one 12-inch disc.) 


Dvorak: Trio in F minor, Op. 
65. 

Louis Kaufman, violinist; 
Marcel Cerva, ’cellist; and Artur 
Balsam, pianist, join forces to 
record in excellent fashion the 
superb Trio, Op. 65 by the 
great Bohemian master. Dvorak, 
not always given his just dues, 
wrote aan of musical appeal 
in this trio. Melodically and 
harmonically there is thorough 
workmanship throughout the 
composition and the trio of in- 
strumentalists makes the most 
of every opportunity offered. 
(Decca, one 10-inch disc.) 


Wagner: “Parsifal’” 

A stupendous job was under- 
taken last summer at the Bay- 
reuth Festival in recording the 
complete performance from the 

(Continued on Page 7) 


wonderful! 


wonderfully 


newest 
teaching 


high fidelity 
tape recorder 


Singers, of course, never hear the ~~ 
sound of their own voices as they sound 
to others. But now the miracle of 
Magnecording makes this new technique 
in musical training possible, 


Your students can listen to their own 
voices, exactly as they sound to others. 
They become more keenly aware of 
any faults in tonal quality, inflection, 
hm. Instrumental students, 
sound perspective of 

es. And you, as 


cep, for demonstration, the : 
best w rk of. your students . . . or you © 
cam erase the tape and use it : : 
~ ee and again. 


play- ye sauna. is first choice of radi 
to 1 over all other tape recorders 
rom 50 to 15,000 cycles per secon 
Ls of the National ee 0) 


Professional 
, INC, Tape Recorders 


write today 360 N. Michigan | Avewae 


Chicago 1, Ill. Dept. ET-4 
for free 
t INGUIN casesccosssevsnconcisonscssavcvcogsusuguesuicene: stutorseccsssseavdvesterssaneceay, vrruesuedeese 
ey catalog! (CELT) Bas ares natcto-t71 Seneca Deron one be arty ne Ree 
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Famed for accuracy 
and dependability... 
The 
METRONOME de Maelzel 
by SETH THOMAS 


Here’s the very finest metronome 
you can buy—the Seth Thomas* 
Metronome de Maelzel. 

Made by a company whose name 
has meant precision-in-time for 139 
years, this dependable instrument is 
easily adjustable for tempos from 40 
to 208 beats per minute. Measure- 
ment is both audible and visible— 
by distinct tick and oscillating pen- 
dulum. 

Inside the handsome, hardwood 
case is a sturdy, key-wound mecha- 
nism built with all the skill and pride- 
in- workmanship that has gone into 
every Seth Thomas product since 
1818. It is lightweight and: portable 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
tPrice subject to change 


sgl (las 
PIANO SELECTIONS 


From The Great Musical Shows Of Our Time 


..-is a wonderful aid to the develop- 
ment of correct timing in music and 
dancing. 

See this fine Seth Thomas Metro- 
nome at your music dealer, depart- 
ment or jewelry store. It’s priced at 


only $12.90. 


Thomaston, Conn. 
Div. of General Time Corp, 


KING AND I, THE 


KISSIME KATE: cece gays fae Porternoy 2.220, Ss 

MERRYE WIDOW ieee ae Lehar (a oie ae 1.50 
MIKAD@ SIE: aoace Sure een iene Sullivancaeeesnc rome 1.50 
MUSIGAINGTIGIETA Rare teenage ee tne Kernitn, ake ences 1.25 
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PORGYGANDEBESS@ncopnes aun a Gershwin: )..oen ee 1.50 


ROBERTA 


WERE A renee ae LS Wright-Forrest 
Morac. 87, Sar ene ae Rodgers 


Write for a complete listing 
of Piano Selections from the catalogues of 


THE CHAPPELL GROUP 


Chappell & Co., Inc. T. B. Harms Co. 
Gershwin Publishing Corp. 


DeSylva, Brown & Henderson, Inc. 


Williamson Music, Inc. 
RKO Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
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By NICOLAS 


1G o= THEN, into the music 
room,” she said, and I fol- 
lowed her into an apartment fin- 
ished, without hangings, in wood, 
with a floor of polished wood. | 
was prepared for new devices in 
musical instruments, but I saw 
nothing in the room which by any 
stretch of imagination could be 
conceived as such. It was evident 
that my puzzled appearance was 
affording intense amusement to 
Edith. 

“Please look at to-day’s music,” 
she said, handing me a card, ‘“‘and 
tell me what you would prefer. It 
is now five o'clock, you will re- 
member.” 

The card bore the date “Sep- 
tember 12, 2000,” and contained 
the longest programme of music I 
had ever seen. Jt was as various as 
it was long, including a most ex- 
traordinary range of vocal and 
instrumental solos, duets, quartets, 
and various orchestral combina- 
tions. | remained bewildered by 
the prodigious list until Edith’s 
pink finger-tip indicated a particu- 
lar section of it, where several se- 
lections were bracketed, with the 
words, “5 P.M.,” against them; 
then I observed that this prodigi- 
ous program was an all-day one, 
divided into twenty-four sections 
answering to the hours. 

She made me sit down comfort- 
ably, and, crossing the room, so 
far as I could see, merely touched 
one or two screws, and at once the 
room was filled with the music of 
a grand organ anthem .. . I 
listened, scarcely breathing . . . 
“There is nothing in the least mys- 
terious about the music, as you 
seem to imagine,” she said. “It is 
not made by fairies or genii, but 
by good, honest, and exceedingly 
clever human hands. We have sim- 
ply carried the idea of labor-saving 
by cooperation into our musical 
service as into everything else. 
There are a number of music 
rooms in the city, perfectly adapted 
acoustically to the different sorts of 
music. These halls are connected 


SLONIMSKY 


by telephone with all the houses of 
the city whose people care to pay 
the small fee .. . The programs are 
so coordinated that the pieces at 
any one time simultaneously pro- 
ceeding in the different halls usual- 
ly offer a choice, not only between 
instrumental and vocal, and he- 
tween different sorts of instru- 
ments; but also between different 
motives from grave to gay, so that 
all tastes and moods can be suited.” 

This passage is quoted from a 
once famous book by Edward Bel- 
lamy, “Looking Backward, 2000- 
1887,” dealing with a cultured 
Bostonian who fell into a mesmeric 
trance in 1887 and woke up in the 
brave new world of 2000. This is 
the neatest prophecy of the radio, 
except that Bellamy could not im- 
agine that broadcasting could be 
done without wires. But the co- 
ordination of simultaneous pro- 
grams from different stations to 
suit all tastes and moods is still a 
thing of the future. Perhaps by the 
year 2000 this ideal condition will 
be attained. 

An attempt to establish broad- 
casting by telephone was actually 
made in 1904 by one Theodore 
Cahill. The system was to be called 
Telharmonic. Busoni mentions 
this breath-taking project in his 
“Essay on New Esthetics in Music.” 
The name of Bellamy was recalled 
in an article about the Telharmonic 
in the Boston Transcript of March 
30, 1904: “When the plant is in 
working order, one of the dreams 
of Edward Bellamy will be real- 
ized. By the turning of the switch, 
the room or hall or hospital will be 
filled with the music of the great 
masters. There will be slumber 
music for the person troubled with 
insomnia, and there will be wak- 
ing music to rouse the sleeper for, 
the duties of the day. The service 
will be on the same plan as the 
telephone.” 


When, at a party in Vienna, 


a feminine admirer asked Anton 
Rubinstein for an autograph, he 
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handed her his calling card. Liszt, 
who witnessed this, asked the lady 
to show him the card, and wrote 
under Rubinstein’s name: “Et son 
admirateur Fr. Liszt.” 


HEN RICHARD STRAUSS con- 

ducted Beethoven’s Third 
Leonora Overture, at a Berlin con- 
cert in 1909, he asked the trumpet 
player at a rehearsal: “Do you al- 
ways make a ritardando in the 
fanfare?” The other said, yes, he 
did. Strauss mournfully shook his 
head, and instructed the player to 
sound the signal in tempo. 

The point is that in the opera, 
the trumpet call is a signal, played 
for a dramatic purpose, not as a 
virtuoso solo. There is no indica- 
tion of any change of tempo in 
Beethoven’s score. 


Conservative musicians early 
in the century were gravely con- 
cerned about the invasion of dis- 
cord into the sacred halls of music. 
A rather heavy-footed musical 
lampoon on the modern music of 
the times (meaning Strauss and 
Debussy) was contributed by Sir 
Charles Stanford whose “Ode To 
Discord” was performed in Lon- 
don in July, 1908. The score, sub- 
titled “Chimerical Bombination in 
Four Bursts,” was dedicated to the 
Amalgamated Society of Boiler- 
makers. A Hydrophone (rain- 
making machine) was included in 
the orchestration. The “Ode to 
Discord” opened with an aria to 
the words “Hence, loathed mel- 
ody.” There followed a choral 
“Invocation to Cacophony.” The 


work concluded, horrible dictu, on 
a minor second, G and A-flat, in 
simultaneous disharmony. The 
London Times reported: “At the 
beginning of the Second Burst, 
Debussy’s six-note scale is intro- 
duced with deafening effect.” It 
also mentioned “bare fifths for the 
female voices, which are quite 
worthy of the most admired mod- 
ern writers.” 


HERE ARE extinct instruments 
that ought to be given a second 
chance. Such was a double piano 
invented by Gustave Lyon in 1896, 
and manufactured by Pleyel in 
Paris. The two systems of strings 
were disposed over the single 
sounding-board like two triangles 
put together to form a parallelo- 
gram. The two keyboards were 
separated by 2.45 metres, and the 
players faced each other. The 
pedals had separate mechanisms, 
but each performer could sustain 
the other player’s notes by press- 
ing the corresponding key which 
vibrated by resonance. In 1898, 
Pugno, Wurmser, Risler and Cortot 
played the Bach Concerto for Four 
Pianos on two double pianos. “Le 
Ménestrel” said in its reviews: 
“The double piano possesses fine 
sonority of perfect distinction, and 
the qualities of elasticity, gentle- 
ness, and bravura. It enables the 
performers to obtain a more blend- 
ing ensemble than on two separate 
pianos.” 
The double piano had enjoyed 
a considerable vogue for a couple 
of years, but then went into ob- 
livion. THE END 
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Wurlitzer 
Home Ordan 


“You play like that— 
and never had a teacher?” 


You can play a Wurlitzer Organ 
right from the start if you know any- 
thing about a keyboard instrument. 
But even lack of musical experience 
needn’t hold you back for long. 
Wurlitzer offers you a new, easy- 
lesson, home organ course that 
makes learning to play lots of fun. 


Don’t think that you have to be rolling 
in money toaftord the new Wurlitzer 
Organ. You can buy a home organ 
patterned in the tradition of the 
“Mighty Wurlitzer” theater organ 
for less than the cost of many pianos. 


As you sit at a Wurlitzer, you feel 
a new mastery over music. More 
than 1,000 different tonal effects are 
yours to command and combine as 
you wish. A finger touch and any of 
25 orchestral voices leap to life. 
Play even a simple party tune on 
this king of instruments and it takes 
on new richness, color, warmth. 


You don’t have to pay a penny 
for this wonderfully fast, wonder- 
fully easy course. Let your dealer 
tell you about it—and about his con- 
venient easy terms. Or, if you wish, 
write for all the details. Just fill in 
the coupon and mail. No obligation. 


WURLIIZER 


World's Largest Builder of Organs and Pianos 
Under One Great Name 


This wonderful home organ that 
makes music so much more exciting 
and home life so much more fun 
takes up no more space than a small 
piano. And it’s easy to install—just 
plug it in and it’s ready to play. 


So easy to play you can 


Coececeeseeveeseeeseeoeeeees 
teach yourself from this book  $ s 
e he Rudolph Wurlitzer Company a 

e Dept. E-4, North Tonawanda, N. Y. e 
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EVERETT 


SERIES 10 SCHOOL PIANO 


It is significant that in recent years schools and 
colleges have purchased many more Everetts than 
ever before... hundreds more! Yet an Everett school 
piano is by no means the least expensive that money 
can buy. But, it is the lowest priced piano that measures 
up to “Specifications for School Pianos,” as prepared 
by Dr. Carter. For full particulars, send for your copy 
of “A Factual Report on the Series 10 School Piano.” 
Everett Piano Company, South Haven, Michigan. 
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THE MUSIC 
DEPARTMENT 


On inspiration 


to the student! 
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A Composer’s World 
By Paul Hindemith 


Hindemith’s profound new 
volume is based upon the 
Charles Eliot Norton lectures 
for 1949-1950, delivered by him 
at Harvard University. Hinde- 
mith has now been in America 
for fifteen years and has broad- 
ened his aspect very greatly. He 
came in 1937 when he made 
highly successful tours as a 
composer and as a viola vir- 
tuoso. In Europe his rise was 
distinctive and rapid. He held 
many of the topmost positions. 
In 1935 he was the teacher of 
the famous Master Class in 
Composition at the Berlin Hoch- 
schule fiir Musik. He was then 
given the unusual commission 
by the progressive government 
of Turkey, to organize all 
branches of music study and 
research upon an_ occidental 
basis, also the establishment of 
orchestras and conservatories. 
Those who were familiar with 
the Pact of Turkey can realize 
what a revolutionary task this 
was. 

Those familiar with the works 
of Hindemith know that at the 
start he inclined toward aton- 
ality; then he turned toward 
German Folk Music of the Mid- 
dle Ages. Finally he became 
known for what was called in 
Germany Gebrauchsmusik: that 
is useful, everyday music. While 
Hindemith was properly recog- 
nized as the foremost composer 
of Germany, the Hitler govern- 
ment denounced his works as 
un-German. He sought an artis- 
tic sanctuary in the United 
States, where he was welcomed. 
He has spent much of his time 
at Yale University where he is 
Battell Professor of Music The- 
ory, With alternate years as Pro- 
fessor of Music at the Univer- 
sity of Zurich. 

“A Composer’s World” is 
one of those rare permanent 
books, written by a mature, 
outstanding master, which ap- 
pears now and then in musical 
history. Hindemith, in discuss- 
ing his philosophy, takes up: 
Perceiving Music Intellectually, 
Musical Inspiration, Means of 


Production, Technique and 
Style, Performers, Some 
Thoughts on Instruments, Edu- 
cation, Business Matters, and 
Environment. It is not a book 
that one can race through from 
cover to cover. It is a work 
which calls for slow and de- 
liberate thinking and the care- 
ful reader will get more from 
the collateral thought it stimu- 
lates than from the actual text 
itself. Even in the more prac- 
tical chapter, “Business Mat- 
ters,” one must proceed slowly 
to get the best from it. Listen 
to this bit of advice from one 
of the foremost of the modern- 


ists: “Finally never forget to, 


assert your modernity. The 
proclamation of one’s modern- 
ity is the most efficient cover 
for a bad technique, unclear 
formulations, and the lack of 
personality. Not only that! 
What is called Modern Music 
lifts you automatically into a 
world-wide society of composers 
with similar tendencies. The in- 
evitable overweight of inefhi- 
ciency in such a society must, 
sooner or later, tend toward the 
protection of the feeble com- 
poser and to an escape from the 
brutal selection of quality in 
the normal course of musical 
life. Thus a solitary, esoteric 
style will be the result; the well- 
known kind of secret language 
understandable only to the 
initiated, removed from any de- 
sires of an ordinary music-lover 
and thriving under hothouse 
conditions.” 

Of the chapters, that on musi- 
cal inspiration makes the deep- 
est impression upon your re- 
viewer, although he can not feel 
that it covers all phases of the 
mystery of inspiration. How- 
ever, when Hindemith humor- 
ously says, “I personally do not 
see why we should make music 
to produce the effect of sea-sick- 
ness, which can be provided 
more convincingly by our 
amusement industry,” your re- 
viewer would like to add that 
he has heard some modern 
music which is capable: of pro- 
ducing all kinds of intestinal 
distress. 

Harvard University Press $3.75 
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ACCORDIONISTS! —Teachers! 


For the finest in accordion music (all 

grades), write today for our free ca.a- 

log which lists over 1,000 composi- 

tions arranged especially for accordion. 
Dept. ET 


Pietro Deiro 
Accordion Headquarters 


46 Greenwich Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


JOHN MARKERT & CO. 
141 WEST 15TH ST., NEW YORK II, N. Y. 
VIOLINS OLD & NEW 
Expert Repairing. Send for Catalog 


e 
30 E. Adams St.—Chicago 3, III. 


Specialists in Violins, Bows, Repairs, etc. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1874. WRITE FOR CATALOG 
Publishers of "VIOLINS and VIOLINISTS" 


$2.50 per year—Specimen Copy 35¢. 


PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 
AT HOME 


Our patented TONOMETER with BEAT 
GAUGE is a scientific teaching-tuning 
instrument that simplifies learning and 
_assures accuracy with or without knowl- 


edge of music. Action Model and tools 
furnished. Diploma granted. Great 
shortage of tuners makes this a PROF- 
ITABLE and UNCROWDED | field. 
PIONEER SCHOOL—52nd YEAR. G.I. 
APPROVED. Write for free booklet. 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL 
10 Bryant Bldg., Washington 16, D. C. 


PROTECT 


SHEET MUSIC. 


ina TON Kabinet 


You'll keep it neat, clean, orderly, 
safe and easy to find in a, 
TONKabinet. Special drawer-trays 
for easy filing almost hand you the 
music you want. Richly styled; finely 
crafted. 


Style 602 shown is table height for dual 
utility. Holds 600 sheets. Write for 
dealer's name and pictures of other 
styles for homes, schools, bands. 


TONK MANUFACTURING CO. 
1912 N. Magnolia Ave., Chicago 14 


TONKabinets 


for Sheet Music 
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New Records 


(Continued from Page 3) 


stage of Wagner’s “Parsifal.” This 
is now issued on six LP records 
with results that are at times thrill- 
ing and at others somewhat less 
than satisfactory. It would be too 
much to expect that the balance 
of voices and orchestra would at 
all times be ideal. But there is 
much about this set to recommend 
it, even if it were only the master- 
ful vonducting of Hans Knapperts- 
busch who wields an authoritative 
baton over the vast orchestral and 
choral forces at his command. The 
principals include George London 
(Amfortas), Ludwig Weber (Gur- 
nemanz), Martha Moedl (Kun- 
dry), Wolfgang Windgassen (Par- 
sifal), Hermann Unde (Klingsor) 
and Arnold Van Mill (Titurel). 
For those who could not make the 
trip to Bayreuth last summer to 
enjoy this great music in an ideal 
setting, this present recording of- 
fers an adequate substitute. (Lon- 


don, six 12-inch LP discs.) 


Strauss: The Gypsy Baron 

In keeping with the present re- 
vival of interest in Viennese mu- 
sical fare, a complete recording of 
this lilting Strauss operetta has 
been issued by London. The per- 
formance is sung in German and 
the singers do a highly satisfactory 
job. The album comes complete 
with a libretto giving the German 
text side by side with an English 
translation. The principals include 
two sopranos deserving special 
mention: Emmy Loose (Arsena) 
and Hilde Zadek (Saffi). The Vi- 
enna Philharmonic and the Vienna 
State Opera Chorus are ably con- 
ducted by Clemens Kraus. (Lon- 
don, two LP discs.) 


Puccini: ““Madam Butterfly” 
Another recording of a com- 
plete opera finds an excellent cast 
doing a splendid job with this Puc- 
cini favorite. The cast includes 
Renata Tebaldi (Butterfly), Giu- 
seppe Campora (Pinkerton), Gio- 
vanni Inghilleri (Sharpless), and 
Nell Rankin (Suzuki). The Santa 
Cecilia Chorus and Orchestra of 
Rome are the auxiliary forces used 
and the director is Alberto Erede, 
who conducts most efficiently. 
(London, three 12-inch discs.) 


Poulene: Sextet for Piano and 
Winds 
Trio for Oboe, Bas- 
soon and Piano 
Sonata for Clarinet 
and Bassoon 
Lovers of the unusual in cham- 
ber music will find much to their 
liking in this charming recording 
made by the Fairfield Chamber 
Group. Poulenc wrote into these 
works typical Poulenc mannerisms 
and the result is music that 
abounds in wit and charm. The 
recording is entirely satisfactory. 


(R.E.B., one 10-inch disc.) 


Spohr: Jessonda Overture 
Faust Overture 

Here are two works by a com- 
poser who formerly was very much 
to the fore in the musical world. 
Perhaps he should not be neglected 
in the manner that he has been. At 
any rate, these are two numbers 
worth knowing and they are given 
fine performances by the Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Radio Berlin, 
inspiringly directed by Gustav 
Goerlich. (Urania, one 12-inch 


disc.) 


WELCOME MENC 


ETUDE, the music magazine, extends hearty greetings to the 
thousands of music educators from all parts of the United 
States in attendance at the biennial meeting of the Music 
Educators National Conference in Philadelphia, March 21-26. 
Visitors to the convention are cordially invited to call at the 
ETUDE exhibit booth and become acquainted with the mem- 


bers of the staff. 


The cover of the April ETUDE shows a section of the All- 
Philadelphia High School Orchestra, a group typical of hun- 
dreds of such organizations, and representative of the work 
being done by music educators throughout the United States. 
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RECORDS 


all makes @ . 
popular @ 
classical @ 


Drop postcard today for FREE Long Play catalogs 
plus details on membership benefits in Record Club 
2 All makes guaranteed brand new. »® 


ALL-STATES Record Club, Dept. A-4 ~ | 
3928 Park Heights Av., Balto. 15, Md. 

COMPLETE COURSE IN HARMONY 
A “SELF INSTRUCTOR” by Joseph A. Hagen 


Formerly Editor of Musical Theory for 
“The International Musician” 


To comply with many requests for a 


the completed 
work in the key, the same benefits as those ob- 
tained in individual instruction will be derived, 


A special introductory price of $7.00 is made 
for a limited time only, Write for details and 
money back guarantee, 


JOSEPH A. HAGEN 
70 Webster Avenue, “Paterson, N. J. 
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® Standard FRANZ Electric 
Metronome 
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O $17.25 


@® With perfect Flash-beat OC) $18.75 


FRANZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


© 
Bremen Model 44-C 


Artist type for Schools. 
Studios, Teachers 


lS 


7 s 
Bremen 
PIANOS 


one of the world’s 
finest spinets 


Triumph of encasement 
beauty, tonal and _ structural 
quality. Distinguished for 
beautiful proportions and 
functional compactness- 
Masterfully built by outstand- 
ing artisans who for a lifetime 
have devoted their skills to the 
highest perfection standards of 
fine piano making, the Bremen 
Piano is noteworthy for its 
beautiful proportions, golden 
singing tone and light, respon- 
sive action. 
Write for free brochures. 


Bremen offers teachers a special discount. 
Write forname of local authorized dealer. 


Bremen 
\ Piano Corporation / 


DEPARTMENT E 


9200 W. BELMONT AVE. 4 
Su ERANKLIN PARK, ILL 7 


PROVIDES GREATER 
INCENTIVES TO 
SERIOUS COMPOSERS 


Like everyone else, the composer of serious music must make a 
living. Somehow he must make a living from his creative work, 
if he is to go on writing music. And he can make a living from 
his music only if he receives just compensation for the perform- 
ances of his works by concert singers, by symphony orchestras, and 


from the use of his music in radio and television. 


It is here that the American Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers, with its licensing system has played such a vital role in 
helping to create an ever-growing repertory of serious American 
music, drawing its inspiration from the rich and varied heritage of 
this country. For without this licensing system, under which com- 
posers receive compensation for the performance of their works, 
many writers of serious music would have to find other means of 


liveliltood. 


ASCAP thus encourages the development of America’s musical cul- 
ture, by making it possible for composers of serious music to 


devote their time to creative writing. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF COMPOSERS, AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 


575 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
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The ever-present problem was solved 
for this teacher, at least, by the 
mother of one of her pupils. 


Getting Your Pupils 
to Practice: 


A Human Problem 


by JAMES L. MURSELL 


“6 
Au RIGHT! How can you get the kids to practice?” 

We were sitting in a drugstore booth, four music teachers and 
I, having cokes and holding a very informal, very frank seminar 
on the practical problems of the profession. I’d just come out with 
a brash statement to the general effect that a music teacher can 
cope with almost any situation if only she uses common sense. At 
once the question was fired across the table like a small but quite 
explosive bomb. For a moment | confess I was stumped. I gulped, 
tried to summon my forces, and was just opening my mouth to 
make whatever reply I could when Miss Smith, a young and very 
enthusiastic piano teacher, rushed into the breach. 

“T’ll tell you the answer to that one, folks,” said she. 

I heaved a sigh of relief, and we all settled down to listen to the 
words of wisdom. 

“And where d’you think I got the answer from?” asked Miss 
Smith, quite dramatically. “Not from any course I ever took. Not 
from any of my own teachers. I got it right from the mother of 
one of my pupils. And believe me, it works!” 

Interest deepened. 

“Jackie Thompson started to take from me just about three 
years ago. He was ten years old then. Mrs. Thompson had dis- 
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cussed matters with me in advance, and I could see she took 
Jackie’s piano lessons very seriously, although she didn’t say much. 
When, amongst other things, I remarked that Jackie ought to prac- 
tice half an hour each day she only smiled and nodded. At Jackie’s 
first lesson I laid out some work for him, and repeated my spiel 
about practicing—half an hour a day. Yes, I said that, although 
as I sized Jackie up I had my doubts. He’s a very live wire, and 
piano practice doesn’t seem to be a favorite indoor sport with 
peppy little boys.” 

There were glances, smiles, and emphatic nods of agreement, but 
no one interrupted. 

“Well,” continued Miss Smith, “next week when Jackie came 
again I could tell in a minute that he’d done all I’d told him to, 
and a good deal more besides. On top of that he was all interest. 
Just bubbling with enthusiasm. When I laid out some more work 
for him he was eager to be sure just what it was. Acted as if he was 
all ready to gobble it up. 

“T wondered if all this could possibly last. But it did last. Each 
week Jackie came with his work done and more than done, and 
as eager for still more as if I were going to give him a pound of 
candy, I’ve had youngsters who like music. So have all of you. But 
I’d never seen anything just like this before. Finally I made up 
my mind to do a little snooping. So one morning when I knew 
Jackie would be at school I called up Mrs. Thompson. When I told 
her how pleased I was with the way Jackie was getting down to 
business, and expressed my surprise at his eagerness and enthusi- 
asm, she laughed. 

“Come round to the house tomorrow afternoon, and ['ll tell 
you how it’s done’ she said. 

“T was there on time, you bet! And this is what I found out. 

“Every time Jackie went to the piano, Mrs. Thompson would 
pay attention. That was really the heart of the secret. She didn’t 
nag him or try to hold him down. But she did express interest in 
what he was doing. She examined his new music, said how nice it 
looked, commented on the titles of some of the little pieces. Then 
whenever he’d get to practicing she’d listen, and let him know she 
was listening. For instance, if she was upstairs she’d ask him if he 
minded her leaving the door open, because she liked so much to 
hear his music. Every once in a while she’d call down to say what 
a pretty piece that was, and to beg him to play it again. Likely as 
not she’d tell Mr. Thompson over the supper table what nice music 
Jackie had, how well he was getting to be able to play it, how 
much she enjoyed hearing him. 

“Now I call that smart. Mrs. Thompson gave Jackie an audience; 
and every musician—even a ten-year-old one—likes an audience. 
She gave him appreciation and applause; and every musician— 
even a ten-year-old one—likes appreciation and applause. 

_ “Was Mrs. Thompson being sincere with Jackie? That thought, 
I must confess, did cross my mind. Mrs. Thompson must have 
sensed my doubt, for with a twinkle in her eye she said: 

“ “Of course Jackie’s playing doesn’t always sound so wonderful. 
I know that, and of course you know it better. But I really like it. 
I like it because it’s his playing. And I guess my liking influences 
him a lot. At least I know one thing. I don’t have to make him 
practice. He always wants to.’ ” 

Miss Smith broke off, and there was a considerable silence. 

“Well, folks,” she concluded, “There’s my answer to the big 
question; and I know it works. I’ve managed to persuade quite a 
few other parents to use the same strategy. And to repeat, I know 
it works. What do you think?” 

Here our silence dissolved into a babble of eager discussion. 

To reiterate Miss Smith’s final question: What do you think? 
Let me tell you quite briefly what I think. Then you can see if you 
agree. j 

I think Miss Smith’s solution was absolutely along the right 
lines. She had come to see the problem of practicing as a human 
problem involving people, and their actions, choices, motives, feel- 
ings, and ways of dealing with one another. And she had learned 
to deal with the problem very (Continued on Page 63) 
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The noted French teacher, 


ISIDOR PHILIPP 


in a conference with Rose HeyLpur gives important 


Points on Piano Study 


HE ART of piano playing is a life 
of Kpres and can hardly be compressed 
into a brief discussion, Nevertheless, an an- 
alysis of some of its basic elements may 
stimulate the student to discover and cor- 
rect certain problems. 

1) Technic. There is a current tendency 
to confuse technic with rapidity. An artist 
need only play prestissimo for someone to 
exclaim about his astonishing technic. 
What he means, of course, is agility—which 
is but a fractional part of technic. In its 
full sense, technic means the artist’s mastery 
over all the materials of his art, plus an 
equal mastery over his own mind and body. 
Comprehension of the music, avoidance of 
sentimentality, pedal use, nuance, phrasing, 
the control of an andante legato—all these 
are as much a part of technic as fast runs. 
A sonata by Mozart requires as much tech- 
nic as a display of fireworks by Liszt— 
possibly more! 

While finger facility is but the mechan- 
ical aspect of art, it must be developed. 
This is accomplished by practice. Students 
invariably ask me what they should prac- 
tice, and my answer is that it hardly mat- 
ters! Exercises are less important than 
the manner of using them. One practices 
first of all with the mind; the fingers fol- 
low. One must know the purpose of the 
exercise, a very different matter from 
simply sounding its notes. And through 
every moment of practice, the mind must 
be alert to this purpose, and in full con- 
trol of the muscles which accomplish it. 
All exercises are helpful when intelligently 
practiced; no exercise is useful when the 
fingers grind out an obbligato to a wan- 
dering mind, 

Mind and muscles are stimulated by in- 
troducing variety into one’s practice. The 
scale of C, for instance, may be made varied 
and interesting by playing it in different 
ways— with different rhythms, speeds, 
touches. One hand may play legato, the 
other staccato. Hands may be crossed. 
Varying dynamics may be used, shading 
from PP to FF. The scale may be played 


with rhythmical variations. It may be 
transposed using the original fingering. 

Exercises involving the same muscular 
action should never be played consecutively. 
One set of muscles should be allowed to 
rest while another is in use. Thus, scales 
should be varied with arpeggios, octaves, 
chords, etc. 

Use variety in the order of one’s prac- 
ticing. I do not believe in the fixed schedule 
(devised by Koehler) of always beginning 
with scales, then taking exercises, then 
etudes, and finally pieces. Shift them about! 
Today, begin with a difficult passage from 
a piece, used as an exercise; tomorrow, 
with arpeggios or chords. Make your play- 
ing depend on mental control rather than 
upon routine. 

2) Rhythm. We can scarcely surpass 
Mozart’s advice, “What is most necessary, 
what is most difficult in music, is the 
tempo.” Rhythm, and rhythmic indications, 
should be strictly watched and scrupulously 


“One practices first with the 


mind; the fingers follow.” 


maintained, Practice for rhythm. Erratic 
liberties destroy musical effect. Legitimate 
use of accelerando, ritardando, etc., should 
not be left to “inspiration,” but must be 
carefully prepared in a reasoned plan. 
Again, interpretative patterns are often en- 
hanced by rhythmic means—when making 
crescendi, for instance, the tempo should 
be very slightly slowed, rather than accel- 
erated, thus improving musical effect. 

3) Tone. A colorful, expressive tone is 
the pianist’s highest asset. Tone quality 
supplies a means of varying color. Since 
most of the masters of the keyboard were 
also masters of the orchestra, a valid inter- 
pretation of their works demands attention 
to orchestral color—which, on the piano, is 


approximated through variety of tone. 

Good tone depends on freedom and relax- 
ation of the wrist, the shape of the fingers 
—even the texture of the skin. But of equal 
importance is sensitiveness of ear! Always 
listen to yourself as you practice. A rich, 
singing tone is obtained by “kneading” 
the key with the fleshy part of the finger 
(not the extreme tip). Finger-weight on the 
key increases for FF, and decreases for 
PP. In PP playing, the hand is kept as light 
as possible, and held a little high. One 
should practice tone as well as agility— 
every day! Plain scales offer sufficient ma- 
terial if one plays them with varying dy- 
namic gradations, with not-too-high finger 
action, or with portamento finger action, etc. 

4) Pedal. When you watch the pedaling 
of some great artist, observing that his foot 
seems almost to flutter, you realize that 
piano playing requires foot work as well 
as finger work. Never use the pedal until 
the mechanical difficulties of a piece have 
been overcome. While there are no cate- 
gorical decrees for its use, remember that 
the purpose of the pedal is to provide 
shading. The pedal should be pressed (and 
released) not simultaneously with the cor- 
responding action of the fingers, but the 
barest split-second after it. Failure to use 
(or release) the pedal at exactly the right 
moment destroys tone and phrasing, makes 
legato and staccato impossible, and reduces 
all one’s other effects to one great blur. 
Here are some pedal hints from Godowsky: 
“Pianists ought not to forget that each 
register of the instrument calls for a differ- 
ent handling of the pedal. The higher the 
register, the more freely the pedal can be 
used. .. . A crescendo allows a broader use 
of the pedal than a diminuendo, just as a 
descending run or passage can stand more 
pedaling than an ascending one... .” 

5) Methods of Study. When studying a 
new composition, one should read it very 
slowly, very carefully, and several times 
over. After becoming aware of its problems, 
one should practice the left hand alone—the 
bass which is the (Continued on Page 64) 
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Much is required of the would-be 


successful vocalist beside the primary 


pre-requisites of natural 
voice and musical talent. 
Read what a well- 

known authority has to 


say along this line. 


Would you like 


to become a 


Successful Singer ? 


N ALL PARTS of the country, young, 
ambitious and talented singers are look- 
ing with eager hope toward the Metro- 

politan Opera Association, the Broadway 
stage, the television and the radio. Is there 
any way to tell whether or not their ambi- 
tions will be realized? This is a difficult 
question to answer, yet we know that there 
are certain very definite pre-requisites for 
a successful singing career, without which 
one should think twice before making the 
final decision to try. 

It should be borne in mind that we are 
now talking about the successful singing 
career of the recitalist, the concert and ora- 
torio singer or the operatic artist. We are 
not specifically discussing the thousands of 
people who study singing for the great 
benefits which accrue to all who would pur- 
sue this noble art, and there are many who 
could qualify in this category. 

The primary pre-requisites are, of course, 
the natural voice and musical talent. Young 
singers should seek the advice of the best 
singing teachers available, to determine 
whether they possess the voice and the musi- 
cal talent for really “big” professional sing- 
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by Bernard U. Taylor 


ing. Well-meaning friends and family who 
hear only the voice, may not have the neces- 
sary knowledge of the many conjunctive 
abilities which a singer must have, and 
which must be evaluated by himself and 
competent authorities, before he seeks ad- 
mission into his difficult, yet fascinating 
profession. 

For example, a person may have a su- 
perb voice, but lack musical talent. Or he 
might have musical talent of a superior 
type, but be endowed with only an average 
vocal equipment. To become a successful 
singer, one must have a voice of great 
beauty, and of adequate volume, and the 
musicality must be, or should be, an innate 
gift. 

Granted that these two ingredients are 


Bernard -U. Taylor, for the past twenty 
years has been a faculty member of the 
Juilliard School of Music. He is a member 
of the American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing, past president of New York Sing- 
ing Teachers Association, and a_ charter- 
member of National Association of Teachers 
of Singing. 


sufficiently present in an individual, and 
qualified authorities have certified to their 
existence, it would be wise for the potential 
singer to carefully examine several addi- 
tional pre-requisites to make sure that he is 
completely qualified to embark on the road 
leading to a professional career. While ex- 
amining these additional pre-requisites, the 
singer should find encouragement in real- 
izing that not all of them need be fully in 
evidence or fully developed before serious 
study begins, But eventually, however, and 
usually after about two years of work, a re- 
evaluation of his potentialities should be 
undertaken to judge his accomplishments 
thus far, and to determine if his progress 
justifies a continuance of his studies toward 
the coveted goal. It is quite within the 
reali of possibility, that should these addi- 
tional con-comitants be disr garded or 
overlooked, the singer might, at a later 
date, find, because of the lack of one or 
more of them, the real reason for ultimate 
disappointment, and his failure to reach 
the pinnacle of success. 

One 


tal alertness is imperative. The power to 


Intelligence. For the singer, men- 


understand what is going on in all phases 
of his vocal development. including the 
study of technique, musicianship, lan- 
guages, acting, and many other facets of 
his work requires a keen and understand- 
ing intellect. He must be alert to compre- 
hend the mental demands of the multiple 
subjects with which he must be familiar, 
and re-act quickly and efficiently without 
qualification of any kind. 

Two—Concentration., This involves the 
ability to give exclusive attention to sustain 
the effort of close mental activity in all 
areas related to the singer’s art. Undivided 
attention and application to a particular 
job, means “blotting out” of one’s mind the 
distractions of other matters. This requires 
mental discipline of the highest kind. The 
study of music is, incidentally, one of the 
finest means to aid the power of concentra- 
tion. It is now used extensively by psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists as a mental 
therapeutic. 

Three—a Healthy Body, a Healthy Vocal 
Apparatus and a Healthy Hearing Equip- 
ment. The singer’s body is his own vocal 
instrument. Without a completely healthy 
body, the singer is handicapped through- 
out his career. Consider the fact, for exam- 
ple, that it has been estimated that a singer 
uses as much physical energy during the 
singing of one two-hour recital, as is used 
by a day-laborer during an eight-hour day. 
To develop the human body into a well- 
coordinated, free-functioning instrument, 
requires years of patient and pains-taking 
effort. It is easy to’understand, that if there 
are physical malformations of any kind, 
organic diseases or chronic illnesses, they 
could, inevitably, become a deterrent to a 
successful singing career. 


(Continued on Page 51) 
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The inspiring story of the Columbus Boychoir— 


a unique example of cooperation and teamwork. 
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Entire student body of Columbus Boychoir School. 


N FRONT of the white-pillared main 
Poaitaing of the Columbus Boychoir 
School in Princeton, N. J., 
ger, specially-built bus waits for the last 
hoy and the Jast piece of baggage to be 


a 41-passen- 


stowed aboard, The quota is 26 boys and 
79 pieces of baggage, including five cos- 
tume and three vestment trunks. 

The sign on the front of the bus reads 
“Concert Tour,” and the boys compose the 
school “Concert Choir.” off for a junket to 
the Midwest, the Deep South, or maybe to 
California, up the West Coast and back 
through Canada. At the home base in 
Princeton some 30 other boys are working 
hard and hoping to be chosen for next 
year’s choir. 

During one year the choir boys saw the 
Atlantic and Pacifie Oceans, crossed the 
Mississippi eight times and the Rocky 
Mountains twice, saw the Grand Canyon 
and the Gulf of Mexico, and toured Canada 
from western Ontario to Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island. 

The choir earns approximately three- 
fourths of the funds necessary for the op- 
eration of the whole Boychoir School, all 


Touring Boy Choir 


by R. C. Henderson 


funds from concerts and record sales being 
used for the school maintenance. An un- 
usual combination of musician and_ busi- 
ness man, Herbert Huffman, the schgol’s 
founder and director, conducts the entire 
enterprise, with the help of his pupils and 
teachers. And through their codperation, 
both boys and faculty receive practical 
business training. 

With the skill and teamwork of a good 
circus crew, the youngsters do the various 
jobs by which they aid the smooth per- 
formance of the concert tour. Eight of the 
larger boys, for example, form the baggage 
crew. As soon as the bus stops, they start 
unloading, and place all bags in a neat 
row. Boys leaving the bus pick up their 
own pieces of luggage and go to the hotel 
rooms already assigned to them. 

When the bus arrives at a concert hall, 
the baggage boys unload vestment and cos- 
tume trunks, and the “riser crew” gets the 
platform risers out and in place. A special 
group sets up the school’s booklet and rec- 
ord display in the hall lobby. Soon the 
choir is in place and ready to start rehears- 
als. Some boys are excused to go to dress- 


ing rooms, others remain on stage to run 
through solos and arias. 

At least three boys are trained for each 
role in the opera, and an evening's cast is 
determined by the voice condition of the 
boys and the acoustical properties of the 
auditorium. In the dressing rooms, cos- 
tumes, including wigs and dancing shoes, 
have been issued and each youngster gets 
into his proper outfit in quick-change time. 
In spare intervals, the boys study their 
“home work,” play games or run through 
last-minute vocal exercises. 

The concert program, the greeting of 
guests backstage and the loading up after 
a show are carried out with the same sys- 
tematic promptness. Before a concert. boys 
on “free time” wander around town and 
visit places of interest. 

How can 4th-to-9th-graders keep up with 
their normal school work and travel 25.000 
miles a year giving concerts? The answer 
is that they study while they travel. and by 
standard tests they average nearly two 
years ahead of requirements in regular 
academic subjects. e 

The bus, which is really a schoolhouse 
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on wheels, contains school desks, seats with 
drawers that hold books and pencils, and a 
piano for music lessons and rehearsals. A 
large cabinet carries reference material and 
other equipment, and an adequate teaching 
force is always aboard. 

At 1 P.M. on a typical bus schedule, the 
boys are starting their daily sleeping pe- 
riod, with seats adjusted to reclining posi- 
tions. By 2:50, afternoon classes are under 
way. The 6th grade is having English, the 
7th science, the 8th is deep in geography, 
and the 9th is studying Latin. In the back 
of the coach, an instructor may be giving 
a piano lesson or Mrs. Huffman may be 
rehearsing special parts. 

“Making” the Concert Choir requires 
much more than the possession of a beau- 
tiful voice. It means a considerable mastery 
of vocal technique, diction and phrasing, 
and the memorizing of from 20 to 30 
choral numbers. It means that a boy must 
have high standing in his school work and 
must have proved a satisfactory citizen of 
the school community. He must have ac- 


At the Princeton headquarters, the boys 
are responsible for keeping their rooms in 
order. They set and clean tables at meals 
and each takes his turn acting as_ host. 
Good table manners are always stressed, 
and on tour the pupils gain all the accom- 
plishments of well-disciplined travelers and 
hotel guests. A full program of games, as 
well as study classes, are maintained at a 
high level. 

For from 4 to 6 weeks each summer, tal- 
ented boys from all over the U.S. join the 
regular school members of the Boychoir 
Summer Camp at Lake Chautauqua. One 
of the season’s high lights here is the ap- 
pearance of all the boys in concert with 
the Chautauqua Symphony Orchestra un- 
der the direction of Franco Autori, asso- 
ciate conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic Symphony Orchestra. 

A long-established precedent was broken 
when the Boychoir became the first group 
of children permitted to attend the rehears- 
als of the Chautauqua Opera Company. 
Their behavior was so exemplary that other 


important critics. This was the final step 
toward a concert career. The same year the 
school opened its “Camp for Musical Boys” 
at Chautauqua, New York. Since then the 
choir has appeared in more than 400 cities, 
in nearly all of the 48 states and in many 
Canadian provinces. It has rendered more 
than 100 programs over all major radio 
networks and has appeared frequently on 
television. 

In 1947 the Boychoir School in Colum- 
bus established boarding facilities and ad- 
mitted boys from other parts of the country. 

In 1950 the school accepted an offer to 
move to Princeton, where it could codper- 
ate with the Westminster Choir College in 
organizing boy choirs all over the country 
and training directors for them. 

The Board of Trustees which had backed 
the school in Columbus graciously permit- 
ted it to move on to greater opportunities 
at Princeton. And Mr. Huffman is carrying 
forward his practical business success, 
coupled with his ideals for training boys 
as broadly as possible in order to fit them 


On tour. Choir boys studying at the 
collapsible desks in their schoolhouse 
on wheels, 


The touring choir in formal lineup ready for a 
strenuous rehearsal under the guidance of their 
strict but patient director, Herbert Huffman. 


A popular sport at the Columbus 
Boychoir camp, along the lake 
shore at Chautauqua, N. Y. 


quired a variety of accomplishments, from 
good table manners to the ability to dance 
in a hoop-skirt. 

The Boychoir School operates on the 
theory that every boy will do the right 
thing if he can be taught what it is and 
why it is desirable and necessary. As few 
rules as possible are set up and these are 
based on valid reasons which the boys can 
understand. Often older pupils help to 
formulate the rules and pass them on to 
the younger boys. 

The Boychoir is non-denominational and 
is not a church choir, though it often sings 
in churches as well as schools. It welcomes 
school boys of any and all faiths and usu- 
ally has about twenty denominations rep- 
resented by its members. Small classes and 
close supervision make it possible for pu- 
pils to gain an unusually fine background 
for high school entrance and work. 
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visitors are now cautioned to “act as the 
Boychoir does.” 

Yet only 15 years ago, this internation- 
ally famous organization was just a small 
group of music-loving youngsters rehears- 
ing twice a week at the Broad Street Pres- 
byterian Church in Columbus, Ohio. By 
1939 the group had become a fine choir, 
and Herbert Huffman had begun to realize 
a cherished dream in the formation of the 
Boychoir School, with its three R’s built 
around and motivated by an unusual mu- 
sical opportunity. The choir and prepara- 
tion for it became a powerful incentive for 
outstanding academic achievement and 
character development. 

In 1943 a representative of one of the 
big American concert agencies was brought 
to visit a rehearsal. His enthusiastic recom- 
mendation of the choir led to its New York 
début concert, which was praised by the 


for the opportunities and obligations of a 
democratic way of life. 

All members of the school teaching staff 
live on the premises, and one of their most 
important functions is the supervision of 
the boys outside the regular classroom 
time, including evenings, supervised play 
periods and weekend activities. This helps 
toward a complete physical education as 
well as musical and academic achievement. 
It makes for good social adjustment and 
training. 

It is possible for a boy to be in the 
school for 6 years, if he comes in at the 
beginning of his 4th grade. Some boys 
are now in their 5th year and in the 9th 
grade. Since most boy voices begin to 
change either late in the 7th grade or in 
the 8th grade, the 9th grade is usually 
the smallest class. The average time a 
boy spends in the (Continued on Page 56) 
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A Musical 
Profile based 


upon a conference 


secured for ETUDE 


by MYLES FELLOWES 


M ARY GARDEN is an object lesson in 
“what it is that sweeps across foot- 
lights.”” You watch her lithe gait, her vivid 
gestures, the snap of her blue eyes; you 
hear her vibrant voice tossing out down-to- 
earth truths (that many people think but 
few have the courage to state), and you feel 
the presence of that indefinable something 
which cannot be learned out of hooks—you 
feel the sheer power of magnetism which is 
Mary Garden. 

No longer singing herself, Miss Garden 
has been on a cross-country lecture tour 
under the auspices of the National Arts 
Foundation. She also spent part of a sea- 
son teaching at the North Texas State Col- 
lege, where she directed a student per- 
formance of Donizetti’s “Daughter of the 
Regiment,” which attracted wide attention. 
She is looking out for fine young voices to 
coach and advise. 

“You have the most beautiful voices in 
the world,” Miss Garden states, “but few 
notable artists. That’s because they all want 
to do the job in a hurry—get on the stage 
insix months and be glamorous. It can’t 
be done that way. Another thing: young 
singers here have no background, no goal. 
By goal [| don’t mean salary and publicity, 
but a firmly fixed standard of perfection. 
When I began, I chose the French school. 
Why? I had a natural affinity for it. As a 
child in school, I was sent to the black- 
board with a blindfold on my eyes and 
told to draw a map from memory. I chose 


the map of France; had a lot of trouble 
getting Cherbourg at the proper angle. I’ve 
always loved France, and took as my goal 
the perfection of the French school; stayed 
with it, worked at it, made it my own. Made 
a success of it, too. | was eight years at the 
Comique and created sixteen French works 
before [I attempted Montemezzi and 
Strauss.” 

The long sequence of Garden triumphs 
began when, at nineteen, the Scottish-born, 
American-bred girl was called to finish a 
performance of “Louise” in place of a 
singer who had become ill, on stage, dur- 
ing the second act. Miss Garden knew the 
role, but had never rehearsed it and had 
never sung with orchestra. “My turn came 
and on I went,” she remembers. “I sum- 
moned all my courage and said to myself, 
“Mary, my girl, this is your chance. Take 
it!’ | turned my back straight on the audi- 
ence and waited. With the first note of 
Depuis le jour | turned like a flash, and my 
first tones sang out free and clear above the 
orchestra. When | walked off the stage that 
night, | was no longer unknown.” For 100 
nights she sang the same role to deliriously 
enthusiastic audiences, and reigned as the 
favorite of Paris for the next seven years. 

“The young singer needs a truly great 
teacher. In speaking of teachers, I shall 
doubtless get myself into trouble, but I ex- 
pect I can stand it. Anyway, I don’t pon- 
tificate; I simply give my views. Many 
teachers, alas, are charlatans; and these 


you can detect by their flattery and their 
promises of getting you into opera in 
twenty weeks. Who in her senses wants to 
get into opera in twenty weeks? Other 
teachers are sound enough but unable to 
impart what they know. Many of these are 
retired singers who have done fine work, 
but have no idea how to make other peo- 
ple sing well. The best they can give is 
their own little bag of tricks, which may 
not help other voices. When I was sing- 
ing at the Comique, Jean De Reszké was 
teaching. He had been a towering artist; 
had retired; and taught an enormous class. 
There was no question of his knowing, so 
I went to see him, thinking he could give 
me some pointers. Well, I came away fast. 

“No, the test of a teacher is not what he 
promises you or what he once was himself, 
but solely what he can do for you, individu- 
ally. And you must have the intelligence 
to sense this for yourself. When I went to 
Paris, at seventeen, there were five top- 
ranking professors. | visited all of them. 
The first four had nothing for me. I could 
tell in two minutes. But the fifth—ah, there 
was my professor. I knew. And I stayed 
with him and made my début from his 
studio, 

“On the whole, I think the ideal teacher 
is not the one who turns to teaching as the 
step after an active singing career; but the 
one who consecrated himself to teaching 
in the first place, building up a sound, ob- 
jective, scientific knowledge of the vocal 
organism. Such a man knows. 

“When the young singer has found her 
teacher, she should devote herself to basic 
vocal study for three years. The first year, 
she is in a daze. The second year, she begins 
to work. The third year, she is ready—or 
ought to be! In those three years she 
must avoid gaiety, drinking, smoking, and 
concentration on men. Friends she may 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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«Ww AM NOT interested in short cuts,” 

said the young piano teacher as she 
turned from a casual inspection of an in- 
struction book subtitled, ““A Sensible Short 
Cut to Piano Playing.” Her alma mater, a 
highly respectable school, had rightly im- 
pressed upon her that no part of the climb 
to Parnassus is made on an escalator. 

But don’t we owe our civilization pretty 
much to short cuts? What else could one 
call the invention of the wheel? And didn’t 
the printing press lead to a renaissance of 
learning, and steam engineering to an in- 
dustrial revolution, and the harnessing of 
electricity to our modern technology? Ac- 
tually we are all interested in short cuts. 
but with one reservation—the short cut 
must do the job just as well as the older, 
more laborious method. The automatic 
dish-washer must turn out dishes that are 
sparklingly clean, the quick-frozen foods 
must taste approximately like fresh vege- 
tables, the airplane must get us to our des- 
tination in comfort and safety. The short 
cut must lead to the end result we have 
in mind or it is rejected. 

The search for short cuts in music edu- 
cation has been a long one. Almost from 
the beginning of instrumental instruction, 
people have been trying to devise ways of 
getting quicker results. The thirteenth cen- 
tury saw the invention of many systems 
of tablature as guides to reading music, 
keyed to a particular instrument. These 
systems were so varied that no musicolo- 
gist has ever attempted to decipher all of 
them. Even if learning to play a particular 
instrument was accelerated, the tablatures 
did not lead to overall musicianship, but 
to a kind of Babel among musicians where 
one could not understand the system of 
reading used by another. 

Of all the short cuts that have been pro- 
posed in music education, only a few have 
withstood the test of time. The system of 
placing the ukulele fingering on a specifi- 
cally designed chart above the staff in our 
popular sheet music is a current system of 
tablature applied to a limited number of 
instruments and not related to standard 
music notation. The Klavierscribo system 
of indicating the keys of the piano to be 
pushed seems like a similar device. It works 
as long as specially notated music is pro- 
vided, but what system of harmony will it 
fit into, and by what names shall we call 
the keys indicated by the tablature? 

The Modulator used by the Tonic Sol-fa 
school founded by John Curwen may also 
be considered a system of tablature. It has 
been useful for over a century in enabling 
untrained singers to find their way to a 
satisfactory performance of choral compo- 
sitions, some of them of considerable diff- 
culty. With its “movable do,” centuries 
old in England, the Tonic Sol-fa system is 
still widely used in our own public schools. 
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Short Cuts in 


Musie Education 


We use all kinds of short cuts nowadays— 


why shouldn't we use them in music education? 


by FRANK FRIEDRICH 


In Mr. Curwen’s book, “How to Read 
Music and Understand It,” he explains 
both his own system of tablature and the 
reading of music from standard staff nota- 
tion. He says, “The staff is always sup- 
posed to be in the Key of C; in fact, 
staff notation is a representation of the 
finger-board of the pianoforte, organ, etc.” 
This we all know, but have you ever tried 
to demonstrate this to your students by 
placing the lines of the staff down on the 
keyboard all at once? The left-hand fingers 
will play every other white key below Middle 
C and the right-hand fingers every other 
white key above it, Borrowing from the 
old story about Haydn, we can play Middle 
C with our noses, and the entire great 
staff is apparent at a glance. 

Now if we apply Mr. Curwen’s advice 
to read music by lines and spaces rather 
than by spelling out the note names, we 
have only to locate any one line on the 
keyboard in order to play a triad built 
upon that line, or one built similarly upon 
one space. By establishing certain piano 
keys as guide-posts for related line-locations 
upon the staff, anyone understanding this 
relationship can read music immediately, 
“by location.” Since the piano keys are 
names in alphabetical sequence, A B C D 
E F G, the player can play first “by loca- 
tion” and then name the tones produced, 
working from the keyboard to the staff. 
This gives us a short cut to music reading 
that works within the regular staff nota- 
tion system. If beginning material stays 
within a fairly consistent range for a while, 
a little key naming soon establishes the 
tone names on the staff with the added 
advantage of having them tied in with par- 
ticular locations upon the keyboard and 
in direct relation to scale tones—something 
not always too evident to the student if the 
tone names are taught first from the staff, 
perhaps asEGBDForGBDF A. 

At first glance this looks as if we were 
going backwards in the process of teach- 
ing music reading. We are, however, only 


emphasizing a relationship that is inherent 
in all music notation, especially as it re- 
gards keyboard instruments. Students learn 
to read much faster “by location” than by 
the traditional letter-name matching of 
staff-note to key. The student using the 
short cut matches the sound produced by 
the depressed key with a particular location 
on the staff. For the purposes of identifi- 
cation the tone can be named from either 
the staff or the keyboard, but since depress- 
ing the key causes the tone to sound, isn’t 
it more logical to start with the sound and 
work back to its picture in the notation? 

This was the short cut our young lady 
rejected. Later she tried it out, or rather 
her husband did, and he startled her by 
being able to read music and perform at 
the piano without any previous instruction. 
Now she uses the system with all of her 
pupils and reports that they grasp the 
meaning of music notation much faster. 
But, of course, she does not call it a “short 
cut”—‘It is just common sense,” she says, 
“and why didn’t I think of it before?” 

No, there are no elevators or escalators 
on the road to Parnassus, but a good, clear 
road map can save many steps and keep 
one from wandering around all over the 
mountainside. And any good road map 
shows the short cuts that provide a way 
of getting to one’s destination in the short- 
est possible time. Who has ever ignored 
a straight highway that saved several miles 
of driving, in favor of an old worn-out 
road, winding around every cow pasture 
and undulating with every dip in the land- 
scape? 

We all use short cuts nowadays and why 
shouldn’t we use them in music education 
if they take us straight to our destination? 
The scenery for the beginner isn’t usually 
too interesting anyway—too many sign- 
boards—and the best part of the journey 
lies ahead: the picnic joys of the folk tune, 
the oceans of harmonic color, the towering 
peaks of the classics. Would you have him 
tarry along the way? THE END 
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First Aid 


for the Amateur 


The Amateur’s place in music is a most 


recognition and encouragement. 


important one; he should be given due 


by ELIZABETH SEARLE LAMB 


USICAL AMATEURS, scattered from 
Oregon to Maine and from Michigan 
to Texas, comprise the dough in which the 
leaven of the professional musician works 
to produce the musical consciousness of the 
United States. These amateurs are the foun- 
dation for radio and television audiences 
for fine musical performances as well as for 
personal appearance concerts across the 
land. Active amateurs, making music and 
sponsoring interest in it, are making music 
a vital part of the life of the nation as no 
single artist or organization could hope to 
do. And because of this growing.and deep- 
ening awareness of music, America is de- 
veloping the creative forces necessary to 
the production of a vital and significant 
American music, linked with but no longer 
tied to European cultural development. 
An amateur, according to Webster, is 
one who practices an art not professionally 
but for the love of it. And today as never 
before our systems of public school music 
are turning out potential amateurs, young 
men and women who have the basic foun- 
dation to practice the art of music for the 
love of it. In addition capable instructors 
in the various musical fields are to be 
found in ‘almost every area of the country, 
who are able to give the interested pupil, 
no matter his age, sufficient technical train- 
ing to enjoy making music. And this func- 
tion is as vital as that of giving the poten- 
tial Eleanor Stebers, William Kappels, and 
Mischa Elmans their fundamental training. 
Group performance is vital to the ama- 
teur, providing as it does an incentive to 
“keep up” and the necessity for getting at 
the chosen instrument, be it piano, voice 
of piccolo. It is very significant that oppor- 
tunities for group amateur participation 
are multiplying rapidly. There are volun- 
teer church choirs, community choral 
groups, civic orchestras, chamber music 
groups, city bands. Where there is no 


opportunity, the wide awake and eager 
amateur can form his own group by the 
simple expedient of inviting in a few musi- 
cal friends for the evening, dropping hints 
by the wayside regarding instruments and 
music. The musical activities of the Bryn 
Mawr Art Center started from just such an 
informal evening; now they meet the needs 
of musical amateurs within a radius of 
fifty miles from the Center. 

Even with the encouragement of an or- 
ganization with which to perform, the 
musical amateur often needs a few first aid 
hints. Without a teacher to push or prod 
as he needs be, he often slips in technic 
until he is unable to keep up with the 
group. As his ability slides away it be- 
comes increasingly difficult to force him- 
self to practice until finally the violin is put 
away in a silk shroud or the oboe reeds dry 
out and are put with other mementoes of 
the past. But such need not be the case! 

First, the amateur must realize very con- 
sciously that his music is a labor of love, 
done for personal relaxation, pleasure and 
inspiration, with no thought of becoming 
professional or showing off even for family 
and friends. Second, the amateur must be 
conscious that for him the making of music, 
real music, must depend more on inner 
feeling than outer technique. Every great 
musician plays with his soul; the amateur 
must do likewise, must develop a feeling 
of musicianship and taste that can give 
artistry to his playing even when coupled 
with limited technical skill. Books, records, 
artist concerts, fine radio performances,— 
all these can help the amateur to reach a 
certain individual musical maturity which 
will make itself felt in his playing. Finally, 
the amateur must self-discipline himself to 
an extent where he can actually progress 
technically without a teacher’s help—the 
amount of such progress being dependent 
on certain inherent characteristics as well 


as the technical start he has already made. 
An ability to work alone will guard against 
the apathy which results‘in complete musi- 
cal frustration when the amateur ceases to 
practice the art of music and locks away 
cello or trombone, flute or drum. 

A regular practice period, even though 
as short as 20 minutes or half an hour, 
observed every day will pay dividends, 
whereas sporadic two or three hour prac- 
tices once a week aecomplish little or noth- 
ing. The amateur should go through tech- 
nical material until he finds a group of 
exercises that employ the fullest range of 
technique which he desires to “keep up.” 
A former teacher or a more advanced 
friend may point out adequate material. 
Or the hit and miss system may be em- 
ployed until eventually he finds just the 
scales, chords, exercises, double-stops or 
what-not that will keep fingers, wrists, lips, 
or whatever the instrument calls for, most 
supple and ready to perform adequately the 
tasks laid out. Once found, this material 
must be used regularly. Work on technique, 
slow, relaxed, but painstakingly accurate, 
should consume the bulk of a short prac- 
tice period. A very small percentage of 
time is sufficient for rapid technical work. 
Another percentage of the time, increasing 
proportionately with the length of time 
spent singing, strumming, or tickling the 
ivories, can be used on pieces. If done sys- 
tematically a considerable group of pieces 
can be kept in condition where they may 
be played readily with accuracy and artistic 
interpretation, even though done only for 
personal satisfaction. 

Added fun can be gained through sight- 
reading new music. Saving pennies for the 
occasional purchasé of new music will pay 
off in satisfaction as a musical library is 
built up. Simple music only should be used 
for sightreading until considerable facility 
is developed—as with everything else, 
practice helps. Before beginning to play 
or sing, key, time signature, general mood 
and tempo should all be checked. “No 
stops” should be the goal even if quite a 
few notes slide under the bridge. An ability 
to do this is invaluable when performing 
with a group for it makes up, to a certain 
extent, for technical limitations. Inciden- 
tally, the hymn book has never been 
equalled as a beginning sight-reading text 
for any instrument. Music stores are glad 
to suggest other material, and a glance at 
the reviews of new music in the various 
music magazines will often reveal material 
suitable for “just playing.” 

Yes, personal practice is a prerequisite for 
the fullest enjoyment and benefit from group 
participation, which in turn provides the 
greatest impetus for the practicing. And 
spreading across the country are more and 
more organizations (Continued on Page 63) 
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The splendid work of the MENC during the 


past forty years has had much to do 


with raising the standard of the 


MUSIC FOR MAIN STREET 


URING the latter half of the Gay (for 

some people) Nineties, the writer was 
a grammar school pupil in a Pennsylvania 
anthracite-coal-region town. During those 
years, he learned the three songs which con- 
stituted the grade school music program— 
Cherries are Ripe, Little Tommie Green 
Played Soldier, and There Was a Little 
Girl. In his senior year in high school 
there was a weekly half-hour spent. in sing- 
ing old favorites: Long, Long Ago, My Old 
Kentucky Home, etc. For graduation, one 
of the teachers rehearsed the class for sev- 
eral weeks. The eleven boys sang in unison 
Out on the Deep, and the ten girls joined 
them in something frém “Erminie.” He 
sang a brief solo in the latter, and, when 
the local dance orchestra hired for the oc- 
casion gave up trying to follow his rhythmic 
vagaries, he had his first experience in “a 
cappella” singing. 

In 1949, he was invited to talk to the 
music students in the same high school. 
Although the town’s population had in- 
creased only from 12,000 to 15,000, he 
found an assembly of about two hundred 
youngsters representing six instrumental, 
theory, and vocal classes. What happened 
there over a fifty-year span is indicative of 
the progress of school music in America. 

Contrary to general belief, music is not 
a new subject in the American school sys- 
tem. It began in Boston about 1838 as an 
elementary school subject and was accepted 
as a high school activity about 1875, a 
year before history became a part of the 
curriculum. However, while a number of 
communities enjoyed a_ well-organized 
school music program, the situation de- 
scribed in the writer’s experience was prob- 
ably characteristic of small towns through- 
out the country. Certainly the phenomenal 
growth of the movement has occurred in 
the present century. 

One has only to look around to note the 
extent to which American youth has em- 
braced the opportunity to make music 
which the schools have provided. It is an- 
other example of the Americar’‘dream com- 
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By CHARLES M. DENNIS 


ing true; a way of life which believes that, 
if opportunity to grow and rise be pro- 
vided, individuals in countless numbers will 
achieve their potential. The American pub- 
lic, which in the last analysis determines 
what shall be taught in its schools, has 
accepted the thesis that every child has the 
right to discover and develop his talent, 
whether it be in machinery, literature, art, 
science, or music. 

Lest the reader mistake these statements 
for chauvinism, let me assure him that 
scores of music educators from other coun- 
tries have visited our centers of school 
music activity during the past ten years 
to learn at first hand what is being done 
and how we do it. 

They have returned to their own lands 
not only impressed but determined to ex- 
tend the scope of their traditional music 
education practices. One of the first foreign 
authorities to comprehend what we are 
doing was Ernest Fowles, an outstanding 
English critic. Twenty years ago, speaking 


Charles M. Dennis, Director of Music, 
of the San Francisco public schools, 
and first vice-president of MENC. 


to the Music Association in London, he 
said: “Looking at the problem of American 
music as a whole, it seems to me to amount 
to. a challenge to the entire world to do 
likewise. It is certain that nothing like the 
present enthusiasm for various forms of 
musical equipment has ever before been 
known—they have taken music to them- 
selves and are determined to educate the 
mass of their people on musical lines.” 
Probably no amount of probing could turn 
out a better description of our development 
than this final phrase. 

It is difficult to determine whether music 
education at the school level is responsible 
for, or the result of, the tremendous in- 
terest in music which our country is now 
enjoying. However, as a doctor would say, 
there is a high incidence in the situation. 
Twenty-five years ago the number of or- 
chestras giving adequate performances of 
symphonic literature was pitifully small. 
Today it is estimated that there are 700 
which could be so described. It is obvious 
that these could not exist were it not for 
the output of competent players from school 
bands and orchestras. The percentage of 
completely European-trained players in our 
finest orchestras is decreasing, and in every 
metropolitan symphony a.growing number 
of players were introduced to instrumental 
-music and received their basic training in 
the schools of the community. In at least 
one case—Los Angeles—the conductor was 
once a ‘cellist in an elementary school or- 
chestra of that city. 

While it is true that leading opera com- 
panies are finding it difficult to meet ex- 
penses, opera itself continues to establish 
itself firmly (at the grass roots) in the 
American music scene. It is significant that 
most of the development is noted in colleges 
and universities. Only a decade ago in most 
college music departments one might find 
vocal students leartiing several arias to 
give “class” to a graduation recital. Today 
many such departments have flourishing 
opera workshops or classes not only 
training pro- (Continued on Page 58) 
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When P. T. Barnum mortgaged most of 
his property to bring Jenny Lind to 
America he had no idea of the furore 
she would create from one end of the 


land to the other. 


by DAVID A. WEISS 


The Swedish Nightingale 


MERICA had many exciting things to 

talk about one hundred years ago. 
Every day dozens of Negroes were being 
hustled over the Canadian border in defi- 
ance of the Fugitive Slave Law. Adventur- 
ous Easterners were wagonning westward, 
seeking opportunities in the new state of 
California. The fiery Hungarian patriot, 
Louis Kossuth, was planning to visit the 
United States. And opening up a 400-mile 
link from the Atlantic coast to the Great 
Lakes was the Erie Railroad—the largest 


single stretch of track then in the world. 


Exciting news, yes. But most Americans 
were talking about a modest young lady 
who was then making a triumphant concert 


L. Photograph of a Daguerreotype of Jenny 
Lind made by Southwark and Hawes, Bos- 
ton, in 1851. (Photograph by Philip B. Wal- 
lace.) Courtesy American Swedish Historical 
Society, Phila. 


tour of the United States. A blue-eyed 
blonde with heavy facial features and a 
mouth someone said resembled Henry 
Clay’s, she possessed one of the most re- 
markable soprano voices ever heard. Her 
name: Jenny Lind. 

The New York Herald reported she was 
not only the most popular woman in Amer- 
ica, but the most popular woman who ever 
lived. Her concerts everywhere were sell- 
outs. Her carriage never rumbled through 
an American street without being followed 
by hundreds of admirers. Little girls all 
over the country were cutting out Jenny 
Lind paper dolls, women were sewing on 
Jenny Lind buttons, and men were puffing 
on Jenny Lind cigars. 

This excitement had _ prevailed ‘for 
months—ever since Jenny Lind had arrived 
in the United States in September 1850. 
New York had prepared a gala welcome 
for her then. The streets had been filled 
with the fluttering flags of her native Swe- 


den. Her portraits had hung in hundreds 
of shop windows. Jenny Lind songsters and 
musical annuals were displayed in the 
bookstalls. Exaggerated accounts of her 
life were published in magazines. And 
shopkeepers featured everything from the 
Jenny Lind pianoforte to the Jenny Lind 
opera glasses. 

There had been thirty thousand New 
Yorkers on hand to greet her. For twelve 
blocks the area around the Canal Street 
docks had been black with human -beings. 
Some had climbed up on the rigging of 
nearby ships. Others peered down from the 
rooftops of houses fronting the harbor. 
When Jenny Lind’s boat slapped against 
the dock, a dozen spectators were injured 
in the rush of the crowd. The New York 
Herald said there hadn’t been such a furore 
about a woman since the Trojan War. 

Oddly enough, very few Americans had 
ever seen the Swedish Nightingale before. 
Even fewer had heard her sing—not even 
P. T. Barnum, the man who mortgaged 
most of his property to bring her to Amer- 
ica. Nevertheless, her fabulous career was 
as familiar to Americans as were the hat- 
tles of the Revolutionary War. Everyone 
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knew she had studied under Manuel 
Garcia. That she had been praised by 
Chopin, Berlioz, Meyerbeer, and Wagner. 
That Mendelssohn called her the greatest 
artist he had ever known and wrote his 
“Elijah” for her. 

The articles the New York newspapers 
had printed about this 30-year-old singer 
had been glittering. They described the 
enormous excitement she had generated in 
Europe’s capitals. They told how her audi- 
ences had their clothes,ripped in the enthu- 
siasm following her concerts. Had not the 
Empress Mother of Austria laid a wreath 
at her feet? Wasn’t she personally more 
popular in England than Queen Victoria 
herself? 

Never before had a reigning musical 
celebrity visited the United States. Most 
European artists had shuddered at the 
thought of an American concert tour. They 
considered—somewhat justifiably—the peo- 
ple to be backwoodsmen, their music black- 
face minstrel shows. The only European 
musicians to tour America had either lost 
their European reputations, or else (like 
Malibran) were not yet famous. That is 
why the poet N. P. Willis called Jenny 
Lind’s concert tour an epoch in American 
musical history. 

Yet, if not for the masterful hand of 


in America 


P. T. Barnum, her tour would have passed 
unnoticed. The wily showman had used 
every trick in his vast repertoire to publi- 
cize her. He had even devised a few new 
ones. He worked the press, started contests, 
and eventually had America believing 
Jenny Lind was divine. The trade was en- 
couraged to affix her name to everything 
from candle-snuffers to hats. Newspapers 
received “eye-witness” accounts of her Lon- 
don triumphs—all of which were written 
in Barnum’s New York office. So well did 
the showman excite existing rivalries be- 
tween newspapers that one sent a reporter 
to Europe to accompany Jenny Lind across. ° 

Barnum’s greatest accomplishment had 
been contracting the singer. She had heard 
of him only as a manager of freaks (like 
little Tom Thumb), not as an impressario. 
Someone even warned her Barnum would 
want to exhibit her around America in a 
box—charging 25¢ a view. But the singer 
was persuaded. Barnum guaranteed her 
$150,000 for 150 concerts. He agreed to 
hire Julius (later Sir Julius) Benedict as 
her accompanist and Signor. Belletti as her 
tenor. He also deposited the money in a 


London bank before she sailed. 
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Barnum’s campaign had snowballed into 
enormous proportions. As soon as Jenny 
Lind got here, four New York theatres an- 
nounced plays in her honor—everything 
from “She’s Come” to “Jenny Lind in 
America.” One had even changed the name 
of its Original Female Minstrels to the 
Jenny Lind Female Opera Troupe. Her ac- 
tivities were followed in the newspapers by 


‘daily columns headed Movements of Jenny 


Lind. And the New York Tribune welcomed 
her with a poem containing 52 footnotes 
explaining its references to Scandinavian 
mythology. 

New York couldn’t wait until her first 
concert. A man named Tripler had started 
constructing the Jenny Lind Concert Hall. 
But it wasn’t completed in time. Conse- 
quently Barnum chose Castle Garden (later 
New York’s famous Aquarium) as the site 
for the Swedish Nightingale’s first Amer- 
ican appearance. In an unusual move the 
showman decided to auction off the tickets. 
The hatter Genin bought the first one for 
$225 and it made him famous. Total re- 
ceipts were $18,000. Hotels and music pub- 
lishers purchased entire sections and resold 
them—becoming the first ticket speculators 
in the history of New York. 

The doors of Castle Garden opened at 
5 o'clock that September 11, 1850. Fash- 


ionably dressed New Yorkers took their 
seats. Although all 7,000 seats had been 
reserved, most were filled hours before the 
concert was scheduled to begin. Thousands 
sat outside on the grass in Battery Park, 
hundreds more in the 200 boats anchored 
around “the castle.” 

Flickering gaslights and sperm-oil can- 


delabras lit the gaily decorated interior. 


Stretching across the balcony was a large 
floral wreath spelling out “Welcome Sweet 
Warbler.” Flags and pennants waved from 
the stage’s proscenium. At eight Benedict 
and a 60-piece orchestra filed out. They 
played the overture from Weber’s “Oberon” 
and the audience applauded politely. Sig- 
nor Belletti then sang Rossini’s Sorgete. 
Again the audience applauded politely. 

Then a deep silence. Then Jenny Lind. 
Dressed in white satin, she stepped out 
from the back of the stage and faced the 
audience. Her skirt was trimmed with flow- 
ers, her heavy blonde hair touched her 
shoulders. She curtsied and the audience 
broke out cheering and applauding. 

They rose to their feet and continued 
yelling and shouting. Jenny Lind signalled 
the orchestra. It started playing Bellini’s 


Casta Diva and she started to sing. Casta 
Diva che inargenti. Her rich soprano notes 
began to fill the hall. Queste sacre antiche 
ptante. Clearly and steadily she sang. The 
audience became breathless. 

They waited until she neared the end and 
then drowned out her final notes in “‘a hur- 
ricane of applause.” Cheering, applauding 
loudly, they shook the hall with one rever- 
berating shout after another. Bouquets 
showered the stage. Hats flew into the air. 
With cheeks flushed, Jenny Lind bowed 
and walked off the stage. 

“A new Divinity had appeared in the 
World of Song.” 

Reviewers groped hard to find adjectives 
to praise her performance. In a flurry of 
mixed metaphors, newspapers the next day 
compared her genius to that of Dante, Mi- 
chelangelo, Raphael, and Shakespeare. One 
paper said that in her respective field she 
was as great as Napoleon and Eli Whitney. 
Her voice was described as being every- 
thing from the “song of the seraphim” to 
a “manifestation of nature.” About the 
only dissenting voice was Walt Whitman’s. 
He remarked the Swedish Swan hadn’t 
touched his heart in the slightest. ; 

After giving several more concerts in 
New York, Jenny Lind then embarked on 
her nation-wide tour. Among the cities she 
visited were Washington, Richmond, New 
Orleans, Cincinnati, and Havana, Cuba. 
Her program didn’t vary much except for 
an increased emphasis on religious songs. 
Some of her favorites were selections from 
Haydn’s “Creation,” Handel’s “Messiah” 
and Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” Her most 
popular song was a simple Swedish melody 
called The Herdsman’s Song. It was popu- 
larly dubbed the “Echo Song” because it 
involved a perfect imitation of an echo as a 
herdsman sounds (Continued on Page 49) 


Above |. Bust of Jenny Lind by Durham, 
court sculptor of Queen Victoria. Below. 
Jenny Lind—from a painting. 
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The Place 
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Technique 


in 
dvanced 


Study 


by 
BERNARD 
KIRSHBAUM 


ii THERE is any phase of piano study 
that has been over-emphasized, it is the 
acquirement of technique. Considered 
broadly, technique covers everything that 
goes with fine piano playing. It denotes 
skill, and when a concert artist is perform- 
ing, people often become enthralled with 
his phenomenal technical skill. By this they 
mean everything he does, This is a very 
loose way of talking about ability, as all 
the technique in the world with nothing 
else behind it, never made any one an art- 
ist of the first rank. 

Strictly speaking, technique refers to the 
ease and fluency one has in the execution 
of scales, running passages, chords, broken 
chords, arpeggios, double thirds and sixths, 
octaves, wide jumps, trills, tremolos, and 
pedaling. ‘Touch and phrasing are often 
linked with technique and numerous studies 
exist for the development of the various 
types of touch and phrasing. 

Technical training generally begins in 


““When technique is divorced from a 


specific musical problem, it becomes devoid 


of significance and is meaningless.” 


the first year of study and receives more 
and more attention as time goes on. It is 
something like money. Without money, one 
sannot buy anything; ‘without technique, 
one cannot do much in music, But because 
money is so essential, one sometimes be- 
comes obsessed with the desire to get more 
and more of it and is never content with 
what he has. In the study of music, the 
emphasis on technique is so strong in early 
training, that many students begin their 
advanced study with the acquirement of 
more and more technique as their one goal 
to aim at if they would become accom- 
plished pianists. ; 

This is a one-sided, unbalanced aim, that 
blinds the true objectives of advanced study 
and retards the chances of achieving true 
artistic status, Music is the language of the 
emotions, and unless technique is looked 
upon as but a means of making the expres- 
sion easier, it may be pursued as an end in 
itself with disastrous results. 

The excessive use of the studies of 
Czerny, Clementi, Tausig, Brahms, and 
others, tends to make technique an end in 
itself. Some pianists have a notion that if 
they went through everything that Czerny 
wrote, they would have a technique second 
to none. There is no foundation for such 
a belief because when technique is divorced 
from a specific musical problem, it becomes 
devoid of significance and is meaningless. 
All the musical problems that concern the 
student are to be found in compositions 
intended to be performed; a study or exer- 
cise that does not bear on a particular musi- 
cal work that is being studied, is devoid of 
significance to advanced study. An exercise 
should never be studied solely because it is 
theoretically good and may prepare the 
student for something he may meet up with 
in the distant future, 

A certain amount of pure technical work 
is essential in the lower grades of piano 
study, because without some familiarity 
with the execution of scales, chords, broken 
chords, arpeggios, octaves, and trills, they 
will be a stumbling block wherever they 
appear in pieces, But even here, more good 
will be derived from such work when it 
can be linked up to compositions being 
studied or soon to be studied, 

The study of technique year after year, 
with no correlation to the problems of the 
compositions at hand, has done more than 
anything else to kill the love of music and 


encourage the discontinuance of lessons. 
Hours upon hours have been spent in the 
development of a high degree of speed and 
endurance in the playing of scales and 
arpeggios. Yet pupils who go through the 
most intricate technical maneuvers with the 
greatest of ease are often unable to play 
similar running passages in their pieces 
with equal clearness and ease. This signifies 
a serious lack of correlation between music 
and technique. There is no point to spend- 
ing hours of study on scales when the scale 
passages in a Beethoven sonata sound messy 
or out of control. No matter how high the 
student may rate on a technical examina- 
tion at a conservatory of music, if he can- 
not do equally well on the problems in his 
sonata or concerto, he has not acquired a 
meaningful technique. 

The trend in advanced piano study is 
turning more and more to the isolation of 
difficult passages in compositions and work- 
ing on them for the development of ever 
advancing technique. Exercises may be in- 
vented that are based on such passages, or 
they may be transposed to other keys, 
played in various rhythms, and in various 
speeds. Sometimes a published study may 
be found that has a definite bearing on the 
problem at hand, Such studies should by 
all means be used. But it is a waste of time 
and energy in advanced piano work to go 
through every exercise in a given Czerny 
book, simply because Czerny is rated the 
greatest exercise writer that ever lived. 

The proof that this is a waste of time 
is the fact that when the student undertakes 
the study of a difficult composition, he has 
to plod through the hard passages and 
slowly work them out as if he had not been 
doing passages of a like nature in his etudes 
for heaven knows how long! Ideally, the 
study of pure technique should make like 
passages very easy to execute when they 
appear in a piece of music. But in reality 
it is exceedingly rare to find such correla- 
tion. Technique and compositions are stud- 
ied as two separate items, the former to 
prepare to meet future difficulties, the lat- 
ter so as to have something to play at the 
present moment. The ideal technical work 
should be geared to meeting the difficulties 
in the present compositions, and the best 
teachers are constantly doing this. 

The concentration on technique in music 
study above all else has led to a neglect 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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ABOUT THE SOFT PEDAL 

e | have a piano student who won a high 
rating in several contests last year while 
working under another teacher, I am of 
course anxious to have her continue to do 
well this year also, but because she is con- 
tinuing to work on music that was begun 
under the other teacher I sometimes have a 
bit of trouble. Just now she is working on 
MacDowell’s Witches’ Dance, and she tells 
me that the other teacher had her use the 
soft pedal at certain points. But I can find 
no markings in the score that indicate the 
use of the soft pedal. I should like to have 
your advice. 


—Mrs. P.F., Missouri 


The soft pedal is often used for the 
purpose of helping the pianist to produce 
better—or more varied—tone, even when 
there is no direction in the score for such 
use. I cannot tell you positively whether 
such a use of the pedal is desirable in the 
particular composition you mention, but 
if your ear tells you that the use of the 
pedal produces a better musical effect, then 
I advise you to have your pupil continue 
as she has been doing; and | don’t believe 
any reputable adjudicator would give your 
student a lower rating for such use. 


—K.G. 


SHOULD TRILLS BEGIN ON PRINCIPAL 
NOTE OR UPPER AUXILIARY ? 

e Will you please write out the way to 
play the following trills in Haydn's Varia- 
tions in F Minor? They occur in the Trio 
of Variation I, and are measures five, six, 
eight, and nine of the first part, and meas- 
ures five, six, and eight of the second part. 


Do you think it proper and possible to use 
the upper note to begin the trill? I under- 
stand the upper note is used if one wishes 
to stay with the classical idea of treating 
trills, 

—W.N., Washington 


The performance of all ornaments of 
various periods is a much disputed matter. 
But I believe the following is the tradi- 
tional way to play these trills. This method 
is widely employed because beginning the 
trill on the principal note helps to bring 
out the melodic line. Measure five of the 
second part would be played exactly the 
same as measure five of the first part, only 
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(Questions and 


‘Answers 


Conducted by KARL W. GEHR- 
KENS, Mus. Doc., Music Editor, 
Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary, assisted by Prof. Rob- 
ert A, Melcher, Oberlin College 


an octave lower; in each case the trill ap- 
plies only to the right hand, not to the left. 


You are quite right, however, in saying 
that one should begin the trill on the upper 
note if he wishes to stay within the Classi- 
cal way of treating trills. There is today a 
pronounced trend to the use of the Baroque 
(or Classical) interpretation of ornaments 
in all music extending through early Bee- 
thoven. In following this style, the trills 
would be performed in the following man- 
ner. You will observe that in measure five 
of the first part, I have indicated that A, 
the principal note, be sustained slightly 
before beginning the trill in order to bring 
out the melodic line, but that the trill, when 
it does begin, starts on the upper tone. You 
could, of course, begin the trill immediately 
on the beat if you prefer. And in measure 
six of the second part, you could sustain 
the first note F a bit before beginning the 


trill, although I feel that here the melodic 
line is not quite so important since it is 
really a continuation of what was begun 
in the preceding measure, 


t 
(©) 


mc aa 
spe lelanrazeee deere 


In this particular piece I believe that 
you will be quite safe in beginning these 
trills on either the principal note or the 
upper auxiliary. In the end each performer 
must decide for himself, after careful study 
and research, which interpretation of vari- 
ous ornaments he considers to be the most 


R.M. 


authentic and the most musical. — - 


WHAT IS ABSOLUTE PITCH 

e | would like to know what absolute pitch 
really is, and whether it can be developed, 
I am also wondering whether I myself have 
it. | have taken piano lessons for five years 
and have also played on other instruments. 
I play quite a bit by ear, and usually J 
can tell in what key someone else is play- 
ing. Sometimes I can tell what some of the 
notes are that are being played, but when 
they play in the very high or the very low 
registers I can't tell the notes very well. 
Would you call that “absolute pitch”? And 
I would like to know in what way absolute 
pitch would help you if you had it. I am 
fifteen years old, —Miss M.J., Lowa 


Absolute pitch is merely a very high- 
grade ability to connect actual pitches with 
their names or their notation, It is a sort 
of pitch memory that a few people acquire 
almost unconsciously, but that many others 
could acquire if they began working at it 
in early childhood. In itself absolute pitch 
(or “perfect pitch” as it is often called) is 
no guarantee that the person who can thus 
name pitches as sounded or tell in what 
key a composition is being played or sung 
is a musical genius, or even that he will be 
highly successful as a music student. But 
it is “one of the signs,” and if he combines 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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The 
Apprentice 
Idea 


Here’s one teacher 

who believes that pupils 
should be directed toward a 
teaching career as well as 

trained to be concert artists— 
and she does something about it! 


by Lois von Haupt 
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HE APPRENTICE idea means offer- 
pa to young students the opportunity 

of training for teaching under the 
supervision of their own teacher. It also 
means presenting the profession of teach- 
ing as a goal for piano students, a goal 
both happy and rewarding, worthy to stand 
beside the time-honored one of concert- 
playing. From the student’s point of view 
apprentice teaching should be fun; it 
should be beneficial and eventually (for 
the practical minded) at least as remunera- 
tive as baby-sitting. 

How does it happen that we music teach- 
ers, who love our profession and wouldn’t 
trade it for any other, have failed to sug- 
gest it as a musical education equally im- 
portant as the more glamorous appearing 
one of concertizing? It must be that the 
schools of Liszt and Leschetiszky and the 
bravura pianists they produced have 
thrown star-dust in our eyes, and we still 
see only child-prodigies in the making. 

In my estimation, times have changed, 
and with them I seek to find for each stu- 
dent the fullest development of his particu- 
lar talent and with it a sense of abiding 
and deep joy in his music. Since my own 
philosophy embraces the belief that a joy 
shared with another is a joy doubled, I 
have promoted among all my students op- 
portunities of sharing with others what- 
ever they themselves enjoy with their own 
music. 

This process has developed through 
three channels. The first is a vocal one. All 
the students are helped to discover how 
best to enjoy and play song” accompani- 
ments. This is done both through keyboard 
harmony and sight-reading courses. The 
fun of sharing their songs is opened up 
through the sociability of group singing. 
Not only Christmas Carols but community 
songs, school songs, camp songs, college 
songs, and popular songs come in for use 
in various particular song fests. Sometimes 
the gatherings are of students only. At 
other times parents and friends are invited 
to participate. 

The second channel through which mu- 
sic is shared is instrumental. Duets, two- 
piano music, accompaniments for solo 
songs, violin and other instruments have 
drawn to many students a new pleasure in 
sharing with a member of the family or a 
friend. 

And so, in its turn, comes the third chan- 
nel for sharing a musical accomplishment. 
This is the sharing of musical knowledge. 
As children so often have played School, 


Lois yon Haupt, teacher and composer, 
received her training at Columbia’ Univer- 
sity, Juilliard School of Music and New York 
University (a Master’s degree in musicology 
from the last named). She has taught and 
lectured at various schools, including the 
Hareum School, Bryn Mawr. Now conducts 
own studio in Scarsdale, N. Y. 


they now may play at being a music- 
teacher and really teach something to a 
young sister or a playmate. The project is 
given dignity by the senior teacher to 
whom the apprentice brings her pupil when 
the particular teaching-project is completed. 
And two students glow in the praise of 
teaching well done and well learned. Of 
course, all teachers will realize that these 
teaching projects must be short and well 
defined, and lie within the knowledge of 
the apprentice teacher. [ believe they will 
see at once their double value. In order to 
make something clear to another, one must 
know it very well himself. And in its shar- 
ing this knowledge becomes fastened in his 
mind and clarified as never before. In this 
way the apprentice teacher benefits. 

And how about the little student? Does 
this sound as though I thought inexperi- 
enced play-teaching was on a level with our 
experienced procedure? I hope not, for I 
see this whole apprentice idea as a happy 
relationship. Happy for the parent of the 
little pupil, for she discovers the degree of 
interest in music that her child has. She has 
opportunity to judge whether or not her 
baby is ready for formal lessons with its 
attending practice, or whether these play- 
lessons are quite sufficient for the time be- 
ing. It is a relationship full of fun for the 
two students; and finally the relationship 
of the sun and the moon. The young ap- 
prentice teacher, like the moon, will reflect 
the light of the sun. There is no reason why 
the apprentice teacher with our guidance 
should not reflect our teaching, and even if 
the light is pale, it is still clear and lovely. 

With its motto “Each One Teach One” 
this apprentice idea has been in operation 
in my studio for two years. Because of the 
steadily growing interest by my pupils and 
their parents, as well as the little pupils 
being taught, I believe teachers may like 
to know more in detail how it works—the 
age group, the motivation and the proce- 
dures. I in turn am happy to share an idea 
that I believe to be of prime importance to 
the cultivation of high teaching standards 
and a discrimination between good and 
poor teaching. 

A year and a half ago, the project 
changed from slow speed to full speed 
ahead. This occurred when my professional 
studio assistant stopped teaching to become 
a mother. My oldest student teacher stepped 
into her shoes and took over. Ann was 
barely sixteen and considered by the other 
students as one of them, not as an adult. 
To have her given the title of studio assist- 
ant excited all the other students, From the 
nine-year-olds up, I was deluged with the 
question, “Can I be your assistant student- 
teacher when I am sixteen?” And to all 
these bright-eyed, eager children, I have 
replied, “Yes indeed, if you find it is fun 
and are willing to do apprentice teaching 
first until you have earned your certifi- 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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A PUZZLING BASS 

Tam studying the “Jeux deau™ by Ravel 
(The Fountain) and I am puzzled by one 
note in the bass: after the glissando on the 
black keys played by the right hand, the 
left hand comes in with two G sharps and 
a low A natural. Is this “A” a misprint, 
for it doesn’t seem right to me. Thank you 
very much for the information. 


Miss G. S. B., Ohio 


This question was put to Ravel him- 
self several times, so I will quote him: 

“The reason why 'I wrote an “A” is 
simply . . . because there is no low G-sharp 
on the keyboard!” 

Note.—For some time and possibly be- 
cause of that famous piece. the house of 
Erard in Paris manufactured several con- 
cert grands with a low G-sharp. They soon 
gave it up. however, for the good reason 
that at a low range it is practically impos- 
sible for the ear to notice a difference. 

When playing that measure, the damper 
pedal will emphasize the impression of “G 
sharp” created by melting the A into the 
harmonic pedal point that follows. 


GRADING PIECES 

I would very much like some guidance 
as to how to grade piano pieces for teach- 
ing purposes. There does not always appear 
to be unanimity on the part of musical 
Conservatories in this respect and to com- 
plicate the question further they have dif- 
ferent numbers of Grades. For example: 
Royal Conservatory. of Toronto, Canada; 
10 grades plus diploma. Trinity College of 
London, 9 grades plus diploma. The latter 
has to name its grades, which is even more 
confusing; tts number 7 is called “Senior” 
while grade 9 is “Higher Local.” Then 
American grading seems to be something 
again to judge from the grading of music 
published in ETUDE. I am acquainted 
with a book which is helpful in this con- 
nection. “Compendium of Piano Material” 
by Adelaide Trowbridge Perry, and I am 
wondering if you know of any other simi- 
lar books. Anyway, some information on 
this subject would be welcome. 


I.F., British Columbia, Canada 


This problem is indeed one of long 
standing. Again and again have I heard 
teachers discuss it. and complain about it. 
However, unless a way should be found to 
come to an agreement whereby an inter- 
national unification of Grades could be 
adopted, I see no solution to a situation 
which you rightly call confusing. 

Also, the problem is complicated by the 
fact that the grading is but the reflection 
of one person’s judgment. A number which 
seems difficult to one may appear easy to 
another. One teacher may possess a good 
technic in scales and octaves, but a weak 
one where arpeggios and double notes are 
concerned, Hence the evaluation will be 
influenced by personal redttions, regard- 
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less of how much one may strive to be 
broad minded and to approach the matter 
in an all-around, general way. 

I doubt if books can help much, again 
in view of the considerations mentioned 
above. In the final analysis, it remains for 
the teacher to do his own grading accord- 
ing to his knowledge of each pupil’s quali- 
ties or shortcomings. 

You mention London, Toronto. and the 
United States. I believe a grading on “10,” 
such as you find in the Presser catalogue 
and the music section of ETUDE, is as 
clear and logical as can possibly be. And 
you will be interested to know that in 
France the grading is done not by num- 
hers, but as follows: “Trés facile,” very 
easy—‘‘Facile,” easy—‘*Moyenne forde,” 
medium difficulty—*“Assez difficile,” rather 
difficult—“Dificile.” difficult—“Treés difh- 
cile.” very difficult. 

This, too, seems logical because it is 
“elastic” and allows fluctuations in the 
appraisal of difficulties. But there is still 
another angle to the question: I believe 
that any figures, or any adjectives ought to 
he understood as applying only to technical 
difficulties and not to those of musctanship, 
for there is often contradiction between the 
two. A Mozart “Adagio,” for instance, 
may be classified as Grade III, or Facile. 
But when it comes to poise, phrasing, tone 
quality, and expression, it is much harder 
to play properly than some “Rhapsody” or 
“Fire Dance.” because there is no place 
for pounding or pyrotechnics in a music 
which, as Gounod once said, “came from 
“Heaven.” 


“ENDING” PIECES 

Please give me the names of some pieces 
which are suitable for ending a recital pro- 
gram. I want to get away from Liszt Rhap- 
sodies or Chopin Polonaises, or the Fire 
Dance. There must be many numbers which 
are effective though unfamiliar. Thank you 
very much in advance. 


R.A.W., New York 


There certainly are many such num- 
bers, and they ought to be more widely 
used for they are brilliant, colorful, and 


oundtable 


Ceacher's | 


MAURICE DUMESNIL, Mus. Doc., gives 
valuable advice on how to grade pieces 
and what type of piano composition is 
best to play at the end of a recital. 


will surely be enjoyed by your audience. 
You will not be disappointed in any from 
the following list: 


Balakirew—Islamey (sometimes adjudged 
as the most difficult piece ever written) 
Valse di Bravura 

Dohnanyi—Rhapsody No. 1, in C major. 
Capriccio Op. 2, No. 4. 
Bourée Fantasque. 
Scherzo-Valse (from 
Pittoresques). 

Espana (Concert arrangement 
by Camille Chevillard) . 
Borodin—Scherzo (from 
Suite”). 
Infante—El Vito 
Albeniz—Triana (from suite “Iberia’’). 
Granados—Allegro de Concert (a brilliant, 
romantic number, not particularly Spanish 
in character). 
Debussy—Danse 

L’Isle Joyeuse 

Toccata, (from suite “Pour le 


Chabrier 
“Piéces 


the “Petite 


Piano”). 


Saint-Saéns 


Etude en forme de Valse 
Souvenir d’Ismailia 
Toccata after the 5th Con- 
certo. 

Scherzo from “The Pearl 
Fishers” by Bizet 
De Falla—Andaluza (from “Quatre Piéces 
Espagnoles” ) 
Liapounow—Carillons, 

Lesghinka, (both from “Etudes 
d’Exécution transcendante” ) 
Fauré—V alse Caprice, No. 2 
Lehman—Southland Frolic 
Roussel—Ronde 
Ravel—Alborada del Gracioso (from “Mir- 
oirs’’) 


Toccata (from “Le Tombeau de 
Couperin”) 
Poulenc—Toccata 
Liszt—Mazeppa (from the “Etudes Trans- 
cendantes”’ ). 
Philipp—Caprice de Concert after Strauss’ 
“Aimer, boire et chanter” 


There are many others, of course, but 
the above list is international in character 
and a final group can be built so that one 
of the above will be a fitting climax. 
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ORGANIST’S PAGE 


The organist’s responsibility in 


Selecting Appropriate 
Church Music © 


is greater than many realize. 


It should not be treated lightly. 


by ALEXANDER McCURDY 


DEAR FRIEND of mine who is an 

Episcopal minister has, without real- 

izing it, made life difficult for his 
choirmaster. 

This rector’s favorite musical composi- 
tion is Kreisler’s Caprice Viennois. He 
concedes that the Anglican chants are beau- 
tiful in their way, and services like those 
of Titcomb and Wilan serve a useful pur- 
pose; but he would love to have Caprice 
Viennois as a prelude to Morning Prayer— 
or possibly as an offertory, instead of an 
anthem. 

Can you imagine a prelude of this sort 
followed by a majestic hymn like “Dun- 
dee” or “St. Anne”? Or by the solemn 
measures of the Introit: 

“The Lord is in His holy temple; 

Let all the earth keep silence before 
Him.” 

I hope this will not be taken as proof 
that I am one of those uncompromising 
musicians who look down their noses at 
any music not written by a German com- 
poser who has been dead at least 150 years. 

As a matter of fact I love the Caprice 
Viennois. It is a charming work that mir- 
rors the gaiety and high spirits of pre-war 
Vienna. I enjoyed hearing Kreisler play 
it and I like the transcription of it for 
organ and other instruments. Like Strauss 
waltzes, Caprice Viennois has its place. 
But I am certain its place is not in the 
church service, and I don’t believe Kreisler 
would think so, either. 

When man goes to church to worship his 
Creator, it is a solemn occasion and any- 
thing that is mundane or frivolous strikes a 
jarring note. Music, more than any other 
single element of the service, establishes 
the mood for worship. It is our job as 
organists and choirmasters to see that the 
music we select is not only beautiful as 
music, but also appropriate to the church 
service. 

I have mentioned several times my admi- 


ration for the playing of Dr. T. Tertius 
Noble and Dr. David McK. Williams. Both 
are great organists. But their playing is not 
great because of technical mastery alone. 
Their music is always appropriate to the 
mood of worship, and to the part of the 
service in which it occurs. 

Both Dr. Noble and Dr. Williams have 
said that at times they could not find any- 


‘thing already written down which was suit- 


able for every service. As a result they 
often have improvised music to fit the par- 
ticular mood they were trying to create. 
Dr. Williams added that as he impro- 
vises a prelude at the organ-bench of St. 
Bartholomew’s he is often reminded of a 
religious gathering which he attended on a 
trip to Africa. The natives were called to- 
gether by a large group of drums beaten 
in various rhythms and at all dynamic 
levels from very soft to very loud. The beat- 
ing of the drums had an air of being im- 
provised, but the total effect was uplifting 
and put the natives in a properly exalted 
mood for their service. And certainly no 


one who has heard Dr. Williams begin the 
St. Bartholomew’s service with a masterly 
improvisation can deny that he achieved 
the same result. 

This sort of thing comes spontaneously 
to gifted men like Dr. Williams, Dr. Noble 
and a few others. For many it is difficult 
or impossible to spin out a masterly im- 
provisation at a moment’s notice. 

For that reason it is all the more im- 
portant to have the right music at hand at 
the right time to take care of every possi- 
ble situation that may occur in our services. 

Here we can borrow a leaf from those 
harassed performers who play background 
organ music for “soap operas” on the radio. 

Soap opera couldn’t exist without a stu- 
dio organ. It changes the mood and tempo 
of a scene in a flash. In half a dozen bars 
the organist can intimate that everything 
is serene, or warn the audience that Young 
Widder Brown is heading for more trouble. 

To supply appropriate music at such 
moments, all studio organists have copious 
cross-reference files, listing music not under 
composer and title but under such headings 
as “Wistful,” “Nostalgic,” “Anticipatory,” 
“Menacing,” and others covering the whole 
range of human emotions. With this handy 
guide an experienced organist is never at 
a loss for appropriate music to fill six sec- 
onds of broadcasting time. 

Another ingenious classification is that 
used by Fred Waring, who has cross- 
indexed his music library by title, com- 
poser, key-signature, performance time and 
so forth. So thoroughly has the job been 
done that if Mr. Waring wants to fill out a 
program with a martial piece in six-eight 
time, in the key of A Major, lasting a min- 
ute and a half, he has only to go to his 
card-index and select it. 

Such a systematic inventory of his music 
library would be an invaluable aid to any 
choirmaster planning a church service. Un- 
fortunately, most of us have the bad habit 
of keeping such information, if at all, in 
our heads. 

It is admittedly a tedious but not super- 
human chore to index one’s library, both 
solo organ pieces and anthems sung by the 
choir, indicating the general nature of each 
work (brilliant, dramatic, devotional, lyr- 
ical, and so on), and whether it is spe- 
cially appropriate for Christmas, Easter or 
some other festival of the Christian year. 
Time spent in assembling this data will be 
time saved in planning future services. 

There are also books on the market 
which have such information assembled in 
handy form. Paul Swarm’s book on church 
music is one of the biggest helps in this 
line that has come to our attention in 
many years. 

The importance of having the right mu- 
sic for the right spot in the service cannot 
be too forcibly (Continued on Page 51) 
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EARNING is an individual problem, no 
matter whether it be learning his- 
tory or physics or tennis or the vio- 

lin. Each of us learns differently from 
everybody else. But there is one essential 
that holds good for all subjects and all 
people, and that is repetition. Few students 
are able to memorize a series of historical 
dates by reading them once or twice: they 
must be read ten or a dozen, maybe twenty 
times before they are really learned. The 
tennis player does not possess a strong. 
accurate drive until after he has made 
many drives, some bad but most of them 
good. 

The violinist has a harder problem to 
solve than either of these, for he must 
attain a double goal: the difficult passage 
must not only be played in tune but it 
must also be played with a good quality of 
tone. This calls for a great deal of con- 
centration during the practice hours, a 
habit that in itself generally has to be 
developed and trained. 

But let us return for a moment to the 
idea of repetition. In itself, repetition is 
valueless; it is how it is used that counts. 
Most young students think that if they 
play a study through three or four times 
they have practiced it. Precious little will 
be learned from this sort of “practicing”: 
progress will be slow, and soon a period of 
discouragement will set in which is likely 
to be a real handicap. 

Then there is the more intelligent stu- 
dent who thoughtfully finds the difficult 
passages in his study or piece—and quite 
thoughtlessly goes over them again and 
again and again. Practice of this kind pro- 
duces only slightly better results than 
the “playing through” method mentioned 
above. The really intelligent student pauses 
for a moment after each repetition of a 
passage. concentrates, endeavors to ap- 
praise his mistakes, thinks what he can do 
to ayoid them, and is resolved that each 
repetition shall be played better than the 
last one. And he practices slowly. 

It is often said that slow practice is good 
practice, but this is by no means always 
the case. Slow practice can be almost value- 
less, too, if it is not directed by thought 
and self-criticism. It is absolutely essential, 
however, if correct habits of performance 
are to be formed. There are several rea- 
sons for this. chief among them being. 
first, that it gives time for accurate mental 
and physical codrdination; second, that 
it allows the player to hear his mistakes 
more readily; and third, that it allows him 
to prepare for what is immediately to fol- 
low. Perhaps the chief value of slow prac- 
tice is that it gives the student time for at- 
tention to muscular relaxation, the use, 
that is, of only those muscles required for 
actual playing. In other words, slow prac- 
tice can teath each muscle its appropriate 
job, while fast practice is Jiable to drag 
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VIOLINIST’S FORUM .. . Conducted by Harold Berkley 


Practicing 


into use quite unnecessary muscles, thereby 
creating tension and stiffness. 

The matter of coordination is all-im- 
portant for a good performance on any 
musical instrument. The eye must perceive. 
the brain correlate and issue orders. and 
the hands carry out the orders—all in the 
smallest split-second of time. If there is a 
slow-down anywhere along the line, the 
hands receive their orders too late and 
mistakes occur. Learning is the process of 
cutting new habit grooves in the brain, 
grooves along which thought can flash 
instantaneously when the appropriate stim- 
ulus is applied. Slow, careful practice al- 
lows the process of coordination to be 
made deliberately and consciously at the 
very start, thus forming grooves that are 
correct, and that have no side-paths in 
which the orders can become entangled 
when the passage is played more rapidly. 


There are several faculties necessary for 
good violin playing, but the first a student 
must acquire is the ability to hear his mis- 
takes, particularly those of intonation. He 
cannot exercise this awareness if he is play- 
ing fast. He may catch the big fish—the 
notes that are glaringly false—but the little 
ones will escape him. When practicing for 
true intonation, he must fish with a fine- 
meshed net, so that he catches the little fish 
as well as the big. This net is made of slow 
practice combined with a most critical ear. 

Here mention should be made of a very 
common student fault, a fault by no means 
confined to young students. Many players 
think that if they hear a note to be out of 
tune and wiggle the finger until it is true. 
they have learned something. This is not 
so. The note has been wrongly stopped 
and a bad habit has been started that no 
amount of adjusting will correct. One can 
overcome this habit only by going over 
the passage several times and seeing to it 
that the finger is correctly placed at the 
moment of contact with the string. 

Quite young pupils often possess instinc- 
tively the ability to hear with their “inner” 
ear the sound of the note immediately fol- 


Means 


THINKING 


The really intelligent pupil 


thinks as he practices. 


lowing the one being played, but with most 
violinists this faculty is a matter of concen- 
tration and training. Trained, however, it 
must be. for it is essential to good practic- 
ing. The idea should be introduced early in 
a pupil’s advancement. for at this stage he 
will naturally be playing slowly and there- 
fore has time to hear the note being 
sounded and to imagine the pitch of the 
next note. It might seem that the pupil must 
play at an impossibly slow tempo if the ear 
is to make this double calculation. At first, 
yes, the tempo must be very slow. but after 
a week or two the ear begins to work more 
quickly, until, after a few months have 
passed, it can perform its double duty in 
about half a second. 

The question is frequently asked: how 
slow is slow practice? It may be said, as a 
rough and ready rule, that no matter 
whether the notes of a difficult passage are 
written as eighths. as sixteenths, or as 
thirty-seconds, they should at first—pos- 
sibly for several days—be played as mod- 
erate tempo quarter notes. This gives the 
player time to hear the note he is sounding 
and to prepare mentally for the next one. 
In this connection it is well to bear in mind 
a cogent remark made by Viotti some hun- 
dred and fitty years ago. He said. “The 
faster a piece of music must be played. the 
slower it must be practiced.” Nothing has 
happened in the past century and a half to 
disprove the truth of this axiom. 

When a passage has been well learned at 
a slow tempo, when. that is, the fingers fall 
automatically and inevitably in the right 
places, the speed can be increased still fur- 
ther. If all is not well, the tempo should be 
reduced. But not to the original very slow 
tempo. A species of leap-frogging of the 
tempo is a good plan to follow. For exam- 
ple, if the notes were originally practiced 
as eighths at a tempo of a quarter note 
equals 72. the first increase of tempo 
should take them,,to 92; then if a re- 
duction of speed is found necessary, they 
should be taken at 80. The next increase 
of tempo could go to 112, returning to 
100 if necessary. (Continued on Page 57) 
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PIANIST’S PAGE 


Adventures 


of a piano teacher 


Questions on 


relaxation, where 


to study, and 


speed hazards 


By GUY MAIER 


URING RECENT Workshops in Flor- 

ida, Mississippi and Louisiana, teach- 

ers asked many interesting questions. Here 
are some of them: 

“How do you obtain relaxation and flu- 
ency in teaching adult beginners?” 

Contrary to general belief, those unyield- 
ing muscles in an adult are not caused by 
age or atrophy but by self-consciousness 
and fear. If you will teach your adults in 
small groups, self-consciousness will soon 
drop away, and concentrated listening and 
eagerness to participate in the music will 
take its place. 

Start the beginner on the black keys and 
keep him there for a month or two. Black 
key fingering becomes automatic at once. 
When the white keys E-sharp and B are 
added to complete the scale they are played 
by thumbs or fifth fingers. Give him thor- 
ough orientation all over the keyboard 
without permitting him ever to look at his 
hands. Give chords, chords and more 
chords. Keep his elbows feather-light. Give 
many simple thumb under-passing exer- 
cises. If he is taught to play his thumbs 
(uncurved) on the lower side of the tips 
like the point of a pencil, he will soon 
master one of the most important items of 
pianistic freedom. Give short concentrated 
finger exercises like the easier ones in 
“Thinking Fingers.” . . . Assign lots of 
one-handed practice and much easy read- 
ing, all done without even a surreptitious 
glance at the keyboard. . . . Insist on this 
“blind flying” from the first lesson. 

If you follow alomg these lines your be- 
ginner’s playing is almost sure to become 
fluent and relaxed. 


WHERE TO STUDY 


“Where shall I send a talented young 
girl who is ready for college, where she can 


have the best possible piano instruction 
and get a degree? She is very young (17), 
and her parents are reluctant to send her 
far away. What shall I advise?” 

First—Where NOT to send her: 

Don’t recommend a professional music 
school. She is too young for such speciali- 
zation and would probably emerge from it 
half-baked and poorly adjusted. I would 
never advise such a school, no matter how 
gifted the girl might be. 

Also, because of her age and her parents’ 
apprehension do not send her too far away. 
Do not consider any college or university 
which does not have at least one excellent 
piano teacher. We all know dozens of cases 
in which girls who have had first-rate pri- 
vate piano training have gone to a college 
with third-rate teachers, and have been 
so disheartened that not only have they 
changed their music majors for other 
fields, but have frequently quit piano study 
altogether. . . . This applies also to boys. 

Now, where to go: Choose a small col- 
lege not too far away—girls school or co- 
educational institution—in which she will 
have careful, personal advisory attention as 
well as good piano training. If your State 
University is not too far away and has out- 
standing piano teachers, advise her to go 
there; its tuition is usually less than private 
schools. 

If she can get home for an occasional 
week-end, so much the better. Tell her not 
to be discouraged at first if her new teacher 
upsets her by his different approach. . . 
And don’t you butt in or criticize her play- 
ing for at least half a year! ... If she wants 
to come back to you occasionally for help 
or criticism, be sure not to undermine con- 
fidence in the college instructor’s methods. 
It will be time enough at the end of the 
year to make a change if necessary. 


This, I believe, is the best line for you to 
take with your gifted girl... . It is hard 
to lose such a student after so many years 
of careful, friendly teaching, isn’t it? 


SPEED HAZARDS 

“One of my students, a boy 16 years old, 
has a good solid technic, but has always 
had difficulty in playing extended rapid 
passages or fast pieces. What can I do to 
help him?” i 

Don’t we all have that difficulty! ... 
There are several remedies but alas, they 
are only effective if we think, and think 
hard. Thinking at the piano is such a diffi- 
cult process because there are so darn 
many things to think about! .. . So, every- 
one resists it. But, if your boy is willing to 
persist, I can guarantee success with the 
following “thinks.” 

(1) Teach him to develop the habit of 
thinking in patterns instead of single notes. 
. .. For example, short patterns at first of 
four notes, then 8, then 16 like these from 
the beginning of Weber’s Perpetual Motion: 


Note that each pattern goes to the thumb; 
then, during the pause the hand (with high- 
ish wrist) and fingers are placed instantly 
over the next pattern. .. . After the groups 
of four are thoroughly thought out and 
played rapidly, combine into eighths, thus: 


Ex.2 
4 
te pa 2 be 2 


Similar patterns in most pieces can be 
made, going to the thumb which is the 
pivotal point where the hand usually 
changes its shape and location. Here’s an- 
other example, the first cadenza from Mo- 
zart’s Fantasia in D Minor: 


Ex.3 


Think first of a one-flat scale going to 
the D (second thumb); then pause; then 
of a broken A major triad; pause; another 
scale; etc. 

Can you form good thought-patterns of 
the other two cadenzas of this Fantasia? 

(2) As you play the patterns, also think 
your relaxations in the same way. When- 
ever you reach the last note (thumb) stop, 
let your wrist collapse, and rest. When you 
play the passage consecutively you will 
relax your wrist (without collapsing or 
stopping) at these points. Thfs gives your 
playing the ideal (Continued on Page 64) 
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130-41062 Impression of the Argentine 


This piece in a South American idiom should be played ina free-flowing but rhythmic style. Brilli t d wi i 
ing tone, should be the goal in studying this characteristic piece. Grade 4. 4 eee 
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1410-26441 The Stars 


To quote from Dr. Maier’s own analysis of this little musical gem: ‘Play the melody calmly and coolly, with a soft singing 
tone; and the accompaniment with gently rocking rhythm. At first the hand crossing accompaniment may seem tricky, but it 
will soon become easy. The very high and low F’s and E-flats (M. 11-14) should sound like tiny, remote points of starlight. Fol- 
low and bring out the inside melody here.” Grade 3 1/2. FRANZ SCHUBERT 
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Third Movement 


from Symphony No.3 


JOHANNES BRAHMS 


Poco Allegretto (2-60) 
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Innocence 


This is the opening page in aset of stylized compositions. It should be played delicately with the phrases well delineated 
by a singing tone. Grade 5. 
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In Roseland 


who has a facility for writing piano pieces with considerable 
ng, especially in the second theme. Follow the dynamic marks 


In moderate waltz time 
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110 


popular appeal, presents a melodious 


carefully. Grade 31/2. 


In this piece Mr. Federer, 


The melody should si 


waltz. 


RALPH FEDERER 
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March 


One of the most stirring marches ever written is here presented in a splendid piano arrangement. 


The Stars and Stripes Forever 


Grade 31/2. 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 
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From ‘‘Sousa’s Famous Marches” arranged by Henry Levine, 420-40002. 
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Serenade 


from “Don Giovanni”’ 
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Serenade 


from “Don Giovanni”’ 


Allegretto (4-160) 
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A Lovely Day 


114-40001 


MURIEL LEWIS 
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From “Musical Rainbow” by Vladimir Padwa, 430-41010. 
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Come unto Him 


from the Messiah G.F. HANDEL 


Arr. by Ada Richter 


Adapted from MATTHEW 11; 28-30 
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Blue April 


STANFORD KING 


Tempo di Valse moderato 
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From “High School Harmonies” by Stanford King. 410-41041 
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THE SWEDISH NIGHTINGALE IN AMERICA 


the calls for his flock. 

Jenny Lind fever had now infected 
the entire country. A Boston coach- 
man—for five dollars—let people 
kiss the hand that had helped Jenny 
Lind out of her carriage. A New 
Yorker collected two shillings from 
everyone who wanted to kiss a glove 
reputedly dropped by the singer. A 
provision dealer in Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, manufactured Jenny Lind 
sausages. In New York the singer 
got several votes for Mayor. And in 
the mid-west the Jenny Lind tea pot 
was offered for sale. When filled 
with water and heated on a stove, 
it was guaranteed to sing just like 
the Swedish Nightingale. 

One man attending her concert in 
New Orleans became so affected by 
her rendition of the Last Rose of 
Summer he stumbled out of the 
theatre into the street offering flow- 
ergirls $25 for “the last rose of 
summer.” One New England gentle- 
man attended a Jenny Lind concert 
despite his wife’s threat never to 
“speak to him again if he did so. He 
never heard another word from her 
lips until the day she died—thirty 
years later. 

To disperse the tremendous crowd 
awaiting Jenny Lind at the New 
Orleans docks, Barnum dressed his 


(Continued from Page 19) 


daughter in a heavy veil and escorted 
her through the mob—giving the im- 
pression it was Jenny Lind. In Cin- 
cinnati which had heard about this 
ruse Barnum reversed the procedure. 
He escorted Jenny Lind through the 
crowd and people waited around for 
hours believing they had seen Bar- 
num’s daughter. 

Hardly an important person in the 
United States failed to hear Jenny 
Lind sing. Washington Irving and 
Henry Clay attended her concerts 
despite their infirmities of old age. 
President Fillmore and his cabinet 
called upon the singer in Washing- 
ton, and so did Daniel Webster. 
Jenny Lind received a copy of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” from its au- 
thor Harriet Beecher Stowe. Colonel 
Washington, a descendant of George 
Washington, took the singer through 
Mount Vernon and even gave her 
a book from the first president’s 
library. 

One of the devices Barnum had 
used to sell Jenny Lind to the Amer- 
ican public was to emphasize her 
charitable nature. In every press re- 
lease he mentioned her large gifts 
to charity. He was, oddly enough, 
not exaggerating. Jenny Lind had 
almost an obsession for donating 
money to charity. She gave her entire 


share ($10,000) of the first concert’s 
proceeds to New York charity in- 
stitutions. And she later admitted 
the chief reason she had accepted 
Barnum’s offer was to enable’ her to 
endow a hospital in Sweden. 
Consequently she was _ besieged 
constantly with requests for money. 
Swedes asked for gifts just because 
they were Swedish. While on tour 
the singer received about two dozen 
begging letters a day. A woman in 
Pittsburgh wrote she had just given 
birth to twins which she named P. T. 
Barnum and Jenny Lind. She asked 
for $5,000 in cash as well as funds 
to cover their support and education. 
Jenny Lind gave a total of 93 con- 
certs under Barnum’s management 
and earned about 180,000 dollars. 
Then she asked the showman to re- 
lease her from her contract. Barnum 
readily agreed. Not only had he 
reaped a far greater profit than he 
had anticipated (about $200,000 net) 
but he was anxious to return to his 
other numerous business enterprises. 
Soon afterward Jenny Lind married 
Otto Goldschmidt, who had taken 
Benedict’s place in the company. 
They had a brief honeymoon in the 
United States’ (even paying a visit 
to Niagara Falls) and then Jenny 
Lind started touring again—this time 


under her own managership. In May 
1852, after touring almost two years 
in America, she departed for Europe 
with her husband. She was rarely 
heard in public again. 

Jenny Lind’s American tour was 
historically significant because it 
gave such a tremendous impetus 
to America’s musical development. 
More than anything else, it made 
America musically conscious and en- 
couraged other European artists to 
consider crossing the Atlantic. In 
1852 both Henriette Sontag and 
Mme. Alboni visited the United 
States, and three years later the 
pianist Thalberg started his Amer- 
ican tour. 

America never forgot Jenny Lind’s 
American tour. Years later’ young 
men were sending Jenny Lind valen- 
tines to their sweethearts, women 
were buying perfume in Jenny Lind 
bottles, and restaurants were serving 
the Jenny Lind pancake. In Boston 
a clipper ship was christened “The 
Nightingale.” In New York there was 
a Jenny Lind saloon. And as late 
as 1880, Mrs. John Drew and Fanny 
Davenport were touring in “Jenny 
Lind in America.” 

The English magazine Punch re- 
marked in a moment of pique that 
Jenny Lind’s concert tour was so 
successful that it dissolved the Amer- 
ican republic and had Jenny Lind 
crowned Queen Jenny I of America. 
Perhaps they weren’t too wrong at 
that. THE END 
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WHAT PROGRESS ARE 


YOU MAKING? 


Your musical knowledge—your position and 
income today—are the result of the training 
you have given your natural ability. Addi- 
tional training will open up new fields, new 


opportunities, greater income and _ higher 
standing in the musical. world. 

This valuable training, through our Exten- 
sion Courses, may be taken at home with no 
interference with your regular work just by 
devoting to self-study the many minutes each 
day that ordinarily go to waste. The progres- 
sive musician, as busy as he may be, realizes 
the value of such study and finds the time for 
it. Well paid positions are available to those 
who are ready for them. 


YOU can do it too! It’s up to YOU! 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST HOME STUDY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC — 


EQUIP YOURSELF FOR A BETTER POSITION This is Your Opportunity—Mail the Coupon Today! 


A proof of quality is important for one in- 
terested in further musical training. Our 
courses offer you the same high quality of 
preparation which has developed and trained 
many successful musicians and teachers in 
the past. 


NATIONAL HOME STUDY COUNCIL 

The Council is an Association of which we 
are a member. It includes the outstanding 
correspondence schools in the United States 
with headquarters at Washington, D. C. Mem- 
bers are admitted only after rigid examination 
of the training courses offered. 

We are the only school giving instruction 
in music. by the Home-Study Method, which 
includes in its curriculum all the courses 
necessary to obtain the Degree of Bachelor 
of Music. 

A Diploma Is Your Key to Success! 


University Extension CoNsERVATORY 
28 EAST JACKSON BLVD. (DEPT. A-746) CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, 


28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full inferma- 
tion regarding course I have marked with an X below. 


(Piano, Teacher’s Normal Course [] Voice 

( Piano, Student’s Course [) Choral Conducting 

(] Public School Mus.—Beginner’s [] Clarinet 

(J Public School Mus.—Supervisor’s [] Dance Band Arranging 
(] Advanced Composition LJ Violin 

(Ear Training & Sight Singing ([] Guitar 

(_] History and Analysis of Music [] Mandolin 

(1 Harmony (] Saxophone 

(] Cornet—Trumpet [] Double Counterpoint 
( Professional Cornet—Trumpet CJ Banjo 


Dept. A-746 
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season ... new music! Each year 
for 51 years music teachers have 
found new and interesting material 
awaiting them at their Century Deal- 
er. This year we should like especially 
to call your attention to the follow- 
ing First and Second Grade Piano 
material 


PIANO SOLOS © GRADE 1 


4025 Bagpipe Capers, C-1-2......... Dvorine 
4019 Bareback Rider, The, C... Dvorine 
4017 Dreamland, C............. . Dyorine 
4024 Hop Scotch, C-1-2 .. Wedberg 
4020 La Conga, G......... , . Dyorine 
*4021' My Bunnys) Bisco arte . Hopkins 
4022 Puzzle Piece No. I, C..... . .Wedberg 
*4018 Scissors Man, The, C. Dyorine 
4023 Seesaw Up—Seesaw Down, C....Wedberg 


4034 Wilson Clog—Jelly Jig, D—F-1-2 
arr. Guenther 


PIANO SOLOS © GRADE 2 


4027 Bucking Bronco, D........ . .-Krevitt 
4035 Captain Jinks, A.... arr. Guenther 
4032 Invention, C......... -Foldes 
4030 Just Suppose, D.... Cadzow 


4036 Kate Kearney Waltz, C...arr. Guenther 


403! Lullaby in the Dark Wind, C....Cadzow 
4029 March for New Shoes, Ep Cadzow 
4013 Meditation, Vhais, Simp., C-2-3 


Massenet-Graham 

4012 Narcissus, Simplified, G-2-3 
Nevin-Hopkins 
“4026 On Top of Old Smoky, C...arr. Lambert 
4028 Sambaline, D.............. . .Krevitt 
4033 Witchcraft, Am.............-..- Steiner 


*The pieces have words for singing, it 
desired. 


Century Edition is 20c a copy! 


Our graded-and-classified and our com- 
plete catalog listing over 4000 numbers is 
free at your dealer or on request from us. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
41 West 63rd St. New York 23, N. Y. 


GREEK MODES AND 
CHURCH MODES 


This book clarifies for all uses. 
For April only 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
723 North Highland Ave: 
Los Angeles 38, Calif. 


No musical knowledge needed. Piano tuners in great 
demand. Low cost training by experts. Revolutionary 
new phonog! ive true piano tones. We 
onal tools (record player if needed), 

including spinet tuning. Full 
repair—and how to line up work 
. Send today for free literature, 


training in pian 
for BIG earnin: 


CAPITOL CITY TUNING SCHOOL 
Dept. 440, 129 E. Michigan Ave., Lansing 16, Mich. 


@ Famous for Accuracy! 
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Made in France 


Meaelzel System 


METRONOME 


at all music dealers 


$1000 


For profitable 
practice, usea 
good metronome 
—every day! 


ASK FOR PAQUET TODAY 


—AT YOUR DEALER’S! 
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HERE IS MARY GARDEN 
(Continued from Page 14) 


have, but no marriage, no love affairs 
—nothing shattering. After she has 
arrived, she may do as she pleases; 
but for three years she must live as 
a noyice to her art. And for three 
years only! If by then she hasn't 
learned how to sing, the chances are 
she never will. Shell remain one of 
those wretched beings who are al- 
ways going to do big things and 
never do them. When a girl comes to 
me, the first thing I ask is how long 
she has studied. If she says, ‘Six— 
seven years, I say, “Goodbye, my 
dear; there’s the door.’ 

“The thing to remember about vo- 
cal emission is that the voice must 
go out and over. This is achieved— 
never too quickly!—by means of 
proper breathing and proper reson- 
ance. The correct breath is the ath- 
lete’s breath; from the diaphragm 
And supported by the strong abdom- 
inal muscles. Most Americans breathe 
on top—somewhere in the region of 
the chest, the throat. Chest and throat 
have nothing to do with the singing! 
You breathe from the diaphragm and 
you resonate in the masque. 

“IT never get hoarse; never have 
and, I am sure, never will. Because 
I breathe properly. When I sang 
Richard Strauss’ ‘Salome,’ with an 
orchestra of 120, my voice cut straight 
through, the high tones coming low 
and the low tones coming high, and 
all of them fusing to soar out and 
over. And I never got tired. After 
the Dance of the Seven Veils in ‘Sa- 
lome.’ I was actually re-vitalized. 
The athletic breathing necessary for 
the extra exertion of dancing put 
new vigor into me. I sing as I speak, 
and I speak as I sing—all on the 
strong diaphragmatic breath. 

“So much for actual vocal study, 
which is important, of course, but 
by no means the whole story. Your 
audience wants more than good tones. 
It wants to be lifted, carried away, 
by the strength, the truth, the whole- 
ness of what you send out to them 
from the stage. Some of this can— 
indeed, must—be learned; some of 
it has to be born in you. What must 
be learned includes languages, musi- 
cal background, the routine of opera, 
the detailed workings of a great op- 
era house. And it is this, precisely, 
which the American singer cannot 
find in her own country. You have 
but one permanent company—think 
of it! in all this vast, rich land, only 
one!—and if she gets in there at all, 
she is lucky! 

“For years people have been cry- 
ing and pleading that America needs 
more opera houses—with what result, 
you know as well as I. That is why 
I am so delighted with the work of 
Carleton Smith and the National 
Arts Foundation, which alone has 
had the sense and the vision to at- 
tack the problem the other way 
about. Instead of moaning about the 


lack of opera houses hére, they are 
seeking out superb young voices to 
send, on a scholarship basis. to estab- 
lished opera houses abroad for train- 
ing and experience. Already the Ber- 
lin Opera is codperating. and those 
who choose the German field as their 
goal can look forward to working 
there. Similar arrangements have 
been made with French and Italian 
houses. And when the young singers 
plunge into work there, they will be 
able to master one style completely 
before attempting anything else. 

“About the purely dramatic side 
of opera, I have nothing to say. 
Either you are gifted with the power 
to create living human beings on a 
stage, or you are not. In either case, 
nothing can be done about it. I have 
never been through any course of 
study such as they give in the dra- 
matic academies. They may possibly 
do for other people; for me— NO! 
Technique in acting is more likely 
to suppress than to inspire, and if 
acting is not inspired it is nothing. 
This I say from my own personal 
standpoint. How did I win audi- 
ences? I dominated them. I walked 
out on the stage with the conscious- 
ness of a conqueror, and instantly 
they knew that I was one. How did 
I obtain that consciousness? Well, 
to begin with, I never went on until 
I was ready to give a perfect per- 
formance. Then, when I stepped on- 
to the stage, my own confidence vi- 
brated through me in a thrill which 
I, in turn, was able to send out 
through the audience. 

“Another important thing to think 
about is finished, polished perfection 
of performance. An illustration will 
explain what I mean. When I created 
“‘Pélléas et Mélisande’ (the most dif- 
ficult opera in the world), Oscar 
Hammerstein came to Paris to en- 
gage me. I sent my sister into the 
house with him, to watch his reac- 
tions to Mélisande. After the first act, 
his reactions were comme-ci, comme- 
ca (this or that, undetermined). 
After the second, he began to look 
alive. After the third act, he said, 
‘Let’s go backstage and tell Mary 
I’m buying the opera.’ But when he 
told me, I said, ‘Not quite so fast! 
You don’t buy me or the opera until 
I know whom I am to sing with. Pll 
sing Mélisande with no one in your 
present company.’ So he asked me 
whom I wanted, and I said it would 
have to be the other four principal 
singers who had created the opera 
with me at the Opéra Comique in 
Paris. And Hammerstein engaged 
them for me. The five of us came over 
and sang the work exactly as we had 
prepared it in Paris. And Hammer- 
stein had the scenery painted in 
Paris, after the original. The work 
we brought to New York was per- 
fect. Naturally—it was right. 

(Continued on Page 56) 


IUSSUES 


from Century are always good news. 
This season we have the good fortune 
to be able to include a useful group 
of Organ Solos as well as a group of 
charming Easy Duets. Be sure to see 
them at your Century Dealer—soon. 


ORGAN SOLOS 
(Hammond Organ Registration 
Included) 


Arranged by 

Kenneth Walton, A.A.G.0., A.R.C.0. 
3927 Arioso, G ... ..J. S. Bach 
4005 Consolation, E . .. Mendelssohn 
3931 Cornation March, ‘Le Prophet, El 
Meyerbeer 
. .Massenet 
- Wagner 


3930 Elegie, Em.... sie Ser 
3932 Evening Star, Vunnhauser, G. 
4006 March of the Priests, Athalia, 

Mendelssohn 
401! Meditation from Thais, D.....Massenet 
4008 Old Cathedral, The, G Hopkins 
3928 Palms, The, Ab..... 3 Faure 
4009 Slavonie Dance, No. 2. ‘Em. 
3929 Star of the East, E>.. . .Kennedy 
4007 Tambourin, Em . Rameau 
4010 Waltzes from the Fledermaus, F Strauss 


Dvorak 


EASY DUETS ® 1 PIANC—4 HANDS 


4043 Bugles and Drums, G-I......... Dyorine 
4044 Congratulation Minuet, F-2 
Beethoyen-Guenther 
4042 Flagship, The, C-l............ Dvorine 
404! Hayseed, C-1-2 .. Dyorine 


PIANO SOLOS © GRADES 3 to 5 


4015 Congratulation Minuet, D-3 
seethoven-Guenther 
4014 March, Love of Three Oranges, -4 
Prokofieft-Guenther 
4038 Mazurka in F, Op. 68, No. 3, -3..Chopin 
4039 Moment Musical. Op. 94. No. 2, Ah-4 


Schubert 
4040 Moment Musical, Op. 94, No. 6, Ah-4 


Schubert 

4016 Sabre Dance, Gayne Ballet, -3-4 
Ichatchatourian 
4037 Sonata in F. Major, -3......... Scarlatti 


Century Edition is 20c a copy! 


Century catalogs are free on request at 
your dealer or from us. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
41 West 63rd St. New York 23, N. Y. 


SHENANDOAH : 


Courses leading to the B, ee and B. Mus. 
Ed. degrees. Member NASM. In the heart 
of the Shenandoah Valley, Dayton, Virginia, 


a ane 
Be Fan, spree, 


WM. S. HAYNES COMPANY 


Flutes of Distinction 
STERLING SILVER—GOLD—PLATINUM 


Literature on Request 


108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 


PIANO BREAKS 


Our Monthly Break Bulletin enables you 
to build up and glamourize the songs on 
the Hit Parade with clever breaks, novel 
figures and tricky boogie effects. 

Send 20 cents for latest copy or $2 for a 
year. Mention if teacher, 


THE AXEL CHRISTENSEN METHOD 
Studio E, P.O. Box 427, Ojai, Calif. 


15, Mass. 


HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT 


A fascinating study. Send for pamphlet describ- 
ing these clear and complete lessons, organized 
especially for self-instruction. 

JOHN M. LEIPOLD 
218 S. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


GTHEN sour voice this test- 
entific Way. Yes—you may now 
ble to improve the POWER of your 
speaking and singing voice . . . in the 
Saree of your own room! Self-training lessons, 
mostly silent. No music required. Write TODAY for 
Eugene Feuchtinger’s preat booklet ‘‘How to Develop 
a Successful Voice.’’ It’s absolutely FREE! You must 
state your age. Booklet mailed postpaid in plain: 
wrapper. No y adlesraan will call, Send your name and 


age RIGHT N 
PREFECT VOICE INSTITUTE 
210 s. clinton St., Dept. D-100, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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SELECTING APPROPRIATE CHURCH MUSIC 
(Continued from Page 24) 


emphasized. In my travels around the 
country I am called upon to meet 
with music committees and with or- 
ganists and choirmasters to discuss 
particular problems. One conference 
recently was to discuss the appropri- 
ateness of music played by a certain 
organist. 

Before meeting with the committee 
T had a long talk with the organist, 
at which time he recounted all his 
woes and troubles. He stated that 
some of the musical people‘ in the 
church, and the chairman of the 
music committee in particular. had 
complained that the music he played 
was good but not appropriate for 
the service. 

He mentioned that he had played 
“Divinum Mysterium,” by Purvis, as 
an offertory, and the people hadn’t 
liked it at all. 

Now, I think the Purvis “Divinum 

Mysterium” is a beautiful work, and 
when well played as a prelude at 
Christmas-time, with other Christmas 
numbers, it is an excellent and ap- 
propriate piece of music. 
_ But, as an offertory, I say, “No.” 
To begin with, it is too long. In the 
second place, some might think it 
not solemn enough for an offertory. 
Its ending is over-brilliant. Altogeth- 
er it does not fit that particular spot 
in the service. 

I mentioned this to the organist, 
the music committee, the minister 
and a trustee of the church. We went 
over recent programs and I concluded 
that the organist, an excellent musi- 
cian otherwise, had a positive genius 
for selecting numbers unsuitable for 
the service. 


As tactfully as possible, I set forth 
my views on what makes a good of- 
fertory and why. Since, then I have 
been gratified to receive letters from 
the organist and the minister inform- 
ing me that the organist is once more 
high in favor with his congregation. 

Programs and titles interest me; 
and this was another point on which 
the organist had heen criticized. I 
made the point that there are many 
works which are musically accept- 
able but which have cheap or inap- 
propriate titles. In such a case I sug- 
gest making up a simple. dignified 
title and substituting that for the ac- 
tual title of the work. 

Not all my colleagues agree with 
me on this. An organist friend main- 
tained it was a waste of time to con- 
cern oneself with titles. since no one 
read church programs anyway. To 
prove it he showed me a program 
from his church headed by this item: 

PRELUDE Dumme Teitel Sussig- 
lotz 

He vows that no one made any 
reference to the title, and the prelude 
went off just like any prelude on any 
Sunday morning. 

Perhaps so; but I cannot believe 
that I could get by with this in my 
church; and I doubt if many others 
could either. 

In next month’s organ department 
IT am going to publish and comment 
on an excellent repertoire submitted 
by one of our readers. Mr. Foster 
Hotchkiss. I think that readers who 
have written that they found helpful 
the lists of repertoire printed in re- 
cent months will be interested also in 
Mr. Hotchkiss’ selections. 


THE END 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO BECOME 
A SUCCESSFUL SINGER? 


(Continued from Page 11) 


Ambition. Many young. singers 
are ambitious to begin their study of 
singing, but comparatively few seem 
to retain the necessary “drive” to 
attain success. This is especially 
true when they encounter difficulties 
and disappointments. Many are un- 
willing to do the required work, 
which alone can assure success. Also, 
many lack the patience, which at 
every turn, confronts the singer. An- 


other problem is that of the compe- 


tition, which today is keen, and which 
must be met with a resolute determi- 
nation to promote self-advancement 
and self-improvement to such a de- 
gree that all resistance encountered 
along the way, may be conquered. 
Five—a Correct Mental Attitude. 


One of the most-to-be-envied and _ 


priceless gifts, which any singer can 
enjoy is the ability to relax mentally 


and physically. An audience will be 


quick to observe that the singer is 
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literally tied up in “knots,” or is in- 
timidated by fear and inhibitions. 
On the other hand, audiences seem 
quick to recognize a complete free- 
dom of self-consciousness and em- 
barrassment, and will be “literally 
drawn” to the singer who is self- 
assured. 

Six—Emotional Stability. One 
thing is certain concerning the pro- 
fessional singer. It is simply impos- 
sible to sing well, if one is a con- 
firmed pessimist, or manifests a nega- 
tive attitude of mind. The singer, of 
all people, must display a positive 
attitude toward life. His spirits must 
be buoyant and he must have a great 
love for his work. He must radiate 
optimism. Also, he must like people. 
Many singers become “sour” on the 
world, and then wonder why they 
fail. It is because their negative at- 
titude communicates itself to their 
audiences (Continued on Page 58) 
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SACRED SONGS 


TRANSCRIBED FOR PIANO 
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by 
ROB ROY PEERY 
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by 
ROB ROY PEERY 


Designed for the average 
pianist of moderate ability, 
these transcriptions provide 
interesting and suitable prel- 
udes, offertories and postludes 
for the Church and Sunday 
School Service, as well as for 
the Home, School and Com- 
munity Gatherings. Twelve 
familiar Sacred Songs. $1.25 
Write for ‘‘examination” copy 


VISIT OUR EXHIBIT AT THE MENC 


OR WRITE FOR YOUR FREE SCHOOL MUSIC 
CATALOG 


Send (without obligation) Catalog ET452 to: 


ENJOY THESE STUDIES! 


PIANO—THEORY—COMPOSITION 


Unique, practical, easy to apply home study instruction insures 
success (our 25th year) worthwhile achievement, rapid progress. 


MODERN POPULAR PIANO, From beginning 
of chord usage thru modern chords, chord pro- 
gressions, professional stylings. Wow to create 
your own bass and melodic variations. Practical, 
complete, thorough, easy-to-apply, 


HARMONY. Made clear and interesting by 
explaining rules in addition to using them. 


COUNTERPOINT. Early evolution thru strict 
classic and free forms as used by contemporary 
composers, Interesting examples makes this a 
fascinating and readily understood subject. 


INTERPRETATION STUDIES. Standard classics 
in early, intermediate and advanced grades con- 
cern phrase movement, climax, balance. Dynamics, 
expressive accents, tempos etc. Brings a new in- 
sight into musical meanings. 


DIPLOMA. The regular School of Musi¢ Gradua- 
tion Diploma or Teacher Certificate can be gained 
upon completion of required subjects. 


TECHNIQUE IMPROVEMENT. Remarkable 
Mental-Muscular Co-ordinating Exercises and 
Keyboard Patterns drills bring immediate» and 
startling improvements in accuracy and speed in 
trills, octaves, runs, arpeggios, skips, double 
notes ete, 


COMPOSITION, A new creative approach devel- 
oping the expression of your own musical imagina- 
tion, From beginning thru complete originals. 


ARRANGING. From beginning thru modern 
professional usage. Includes instrumentation, 


CHORAL CONDUCTING. Practical instruction 
for school, community choruses, Church choirs, 
voice training, blending, suitable materials, or- 
ganization leading techniques, intepretive effects 
ete. 


MATERIALS SEMINAR. Tor teachers. What 
pieces, studies, to use and how to present them 
to the pupil. Recital preparation. Pupil prob- 
lems. Complete help in organizing the lesson 
period. 


Adults Write for FREE booklet. Mail coupon. 


BROADWELL STUDIOS, 1015 Baldwin Avenue, Arcadia, California 


Send Free Booklet ''Technique'' and Free Sample Lesson of studies checked. 


Modern Popular Course 

Classical Interpretation Studies 
Grade (1-2) (3-5) 

Sightreading 

Materials Seminar. 

Harmony. 


(6-8) 


Name 


City 


Counterpoint. 
Composition 
Arranging 

Musical Expression 
Choral Conducting 
Diploma 


Address 


State 


Not sent to persons under 17 


for the 
SPRING 
PIANO 
RECITAL 


Here is Fine, Playable Material 


that is New Since Your 1951 Program 


Grade | 
CONTRARY ME (Easy arpeggio and scale figures)...... Erb 
1 WISH | WERE A DUCK! (Words, Very easy)....... Ee ERD, 
LITTLE COWBOY RIDES AGAIN................ Hofstad 
(Alternate hands) 
LITTLE GREEN GNOMES (Staccato and legato)...... Stairs 
RIDDLE (Melodic study for L.H., Words)............ Richter 
SUMMER EVENING (Phrasing, Pedal, Legato)...... Keysor 
Grade 1', 
DANCING ON THE TIGHTROPE .................. Beck 


(Lively staccato study) 
FORWARD, MARCH! (Staccato intervals, Brisk)... .Joyner 
MELODY OF LONG AGO (Bright, Gay, Adult)...... Verrall 
OLD CHIEF POWHATAN (Rhythm, Staccato, Melody). . Beck 


PLAYING HOPSCOTCH ........................ Robinson 
(Staccato and legato, Rhythm) 
RAINDROP TAG (Staccato for both hands) ...... Knowlton 
TOSS THE BALL (Staccato and legato phrasing)...... Massa 
Grade 2 
BIG BASS TUBA (Humorous, Chromatic chords) ....De Vito 
CLOWNING (Staccato study in syncopation) .......... Beck 


CORPORAL LOLLIPOP (March, Staccato, Accent). ..Griffis 
IN A HANSOM CAB (Staccato pattern in L.H.).... Milligan 
PIXIE AND THE FAIRY (Triplet arpeggio, Dynamics). . Binkley 


ROCKING CRADLE (Legato, Melodic, Pedal)...... Ketterer 
SCAMPERING WHOLE STEPS (Whole tone scale) ..Wigham 
THERE'S A LARK IN THE MEADOW.............. Garrow 
_ (Saucy, Phrasing) 
Grade 2', 
BY THE LITTLE MILL (Staccato against legato)....Wigham 
GLIMPSE OF CUBA (Tango, Phrasing) ............ Dungan 
GOOD SIIIP ROVER (Phrasing, L.H. technic)........ Petrich 
PLAYTIME (Arpeggio, Pedal, Legato style) ........ Stevens 
POLKA (Staccato study, Accidentals) .............. Wilson 


SOARING GULLS (Broken chords, 4 octave span) ...Dungan 


Grade 3 


CANDLE LIGHT (Chords, Three staves)............ Huerter 
MAYTIME IN VIENNA (Waltz, Rubato, Small chords). .Martin 
ON SWAN LAKE (Pedal, Smooth, Small chords)... .Wigham 
PIANO AND FORTE (Waltz) (Staccato and legato) . .Stoye 
VALSE MELODIQUE (Either L.H. or R.H. alone) ....Ketterer 


Grade 3! 
IN ROSELAND (Octave waltz) .............:...... Federer 
MIRROR LAKE (Tone poem, Chords) .............. Dungan 
WATERFALL (Singing R.H. against broken chords). .Dungan 
Grade 4 
DANCE CAPRICE (Octaves, Staccato study).......... Wolf 
DREAMS TO REMEMBER (Four solos)............ Hendricks 
FESTIVAL CONCERT WALTZ (Octaves)........ Donaldson 


VIRGINIA SQUARE DANCE (American folk dance). . Miller 
Address orders for above to Dept, EPR-4-52 


110-40179 
110-40176 
110-40175 


110-40177 
110-40167 
130-41079 


130-4110] 


110-40170 
130-4105 
130-41093 
110-40169 


130-41102 
110-40162 


110-40180 
130-41098 
130-41067 
110-40156 
110-40174 
110-40155 
130-41099 
130-41078 


130-41100 
130-41088 
130-41086 
130-41095 
110-40159 
130-41077 


130-41038 
110-40157 
130-41074 
130-41083 
110-40150 


110-40160 
130-41075 
130-41065 


110-4016] 
130-41097 
130-41082 
110-40154 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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THE WORLD OF 


Music Week will have its 29th 
annual observance May 4 to 11. The 
keynote for this year is “Make Your 
Life More Musical.” A “Letter of 
Suggestions” for local chairmen and 
workers has been prepared for free 
distribution and may be secured by 
addressing National and Inter-Amer- 
ican Music Week Committee, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Karl W. Gehrkens is to be hon- 
ored by Oberlin College on his 70th 
birthday, April 19, with the dedica- 
tion to him of the Karl W. Gehrkens 
Music Education Library. Dr. Gehr- 
kens. now Professor Emeritus of 
Oberlin College, was head of the 
Music Education Department of the 
College from 1907 to 1942. He was 
the founder of the Music Education 
Library. Dr. Gehrkens is nationally 
known in the music educational field 
and has held various posts of im- 
portance. He was Music Editor of 
the Second Edition of “Webster’s In- 
ternational Dictionary.” Since 1930, 
Dr. Gehrkens has been head of the 


| “Questions and Answers” department 


| of ETUDE. 


Robert Russell Bennett has re- 
ceived the fourth annual Richard 
Franko Goldman commission for a 
work to be played this summer on 
the Mall in Central Park. 


Alexander Hilsberg has re- 
signed as associate conductor of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra to devote full 
time to guest conducting assignments. 


All-City Junior String Quartet from the Public Schools of De- 
troit, Mich. L. to R.—Gerald Rosen, age 12, Ist” violin; Mary 
Ann Niemiec, age 13, 2nd violin; Robert Newkirk, age 14, cello; 
Rita Ritz, age 14, viola. The group is scheduled for appearances at 


Musical history was made at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Feb- 
ruary 2, when a new Briinnhilde in 
the person of Margaret Harshaw 
was created with results nothing 
short of sensational. Miss Harshaw, 
a Philadelphia singer who joined the 
Met as a contralto in 1942, took over 
the dramatic soprano role of Briinn- 
hilde in G6étterdimmerung—one of 
the most demanding of all Wagnerian 
roles—and acted and sang “with the 
commanding assurance of a veteran.” 


The American Society of An- 
cient Instruments will hold its an- 
nual festival on April 23 and 24, with 
concerts at Valley Forge Memorial 
Chapel and the Academy of Fine 
Arts in Phila. There will be after- 
noon and eyening concerts on both 
days. The five members of the So- 
ciety are: Jo Brodo and Florence 
Rosensweig. Pardessus de Viole; 
Maurice Ben Stad, Viola da Gamba; 
Benjamin Gusikoff, Basse de Viole; 
and Julea Stad Chapline, Harpsi- 
chord. 


Carl M. Roeder, widely-known 
piano teacher who had had a studio 
at Carnegie Hall for fifty years, died 
suddenly in New York City on Jan- 
uary 24, at the age of 81. He was 
formerly a noted concert pianist. 


George H. Gartlan, for forty- 
eight years director of music in the 
public schools of the City of New 
York, will retire at the end of the 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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the MENC convention being held in Philadelphia, March 21-26. 
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(Organ (Questions 


Answered by FREDERICK PHILLIPS 


e What do you think of these speci- 
fications for a reed orgen—from 
left to right: Bass Coupler, Dia- 
pason 8, Cor Anglais 8’, Violq #, 
Viola Dolce 4’, Vox Humana, Celeste 
8, Clarone 8, Vox Angelica 8, 
Melodia 8 and the treble coupler? 
Do you think a reed organ should 
contain 16’, 4 and 2 stops in both 
bass and treble? Could you send me 
the addresses of dealers in two man- 
ual reed organs? In our church we 
have an old good toned tracker ac- 
tion pipe organ which has the 
following stops: Swell—Stopped Dia- 
pason 8, Melodia 8’, Dulciana 8’. 
Pedal—-Bourdon 16’, usual couplers 
and tr: molo. The Great Diapason are 
front pipes and very loud. Pedal 
Bourdon also has great volume when 
coupled to manuals, and the organ 
as a whole has a heavy tone. Our 
organ tuner says we have space on 
the console for two stops on the 
Swell and three on the Great. What 
stops do you suggest adding? We do 
not need volume stops. 


J.V.Z., Washington 


The specifications giyen for the 
reed organ impress us as very satis- 
factory, both as to tonal quality, 
ensemble effect, and pitch, though 
a 4 foot stop in the upper register 
might improve it—unless of course 
the Viola runs through both treble 
and bass sections of the instrument. 
Sometimes a 16’ stop is used in the 
bass, but more often than not this 
is simply the equivalent of the bass 
coupler—so you already have proper 
provision for this. There should be 
sufficient 4’ stops in both treble and 
bass to give proper brilliance where 
it is needed. Stops of 2’ pitch are 
hardly necessary, though some reed 
organs have such a stop in the bass 
by means of which a light ethereal 
left hand accompaniment may be 
used against a right hand solo stop 
in the treble. We are sending you the 
addresses of a couple of firms who 
might be able to supply two manual 
reed organs. As regards the pipe 
organ, we might suggest the addi- 
tion of an 8’ Aeoline (or its equiva- 
lent) to the Swell for soft effects, 
and for moderate volume add either 
a not too loud Violin Diapason or 
Oboe. On the Great you could add 
either a Gamba 8’ or an Oboe, in 
case it is not used on the Swell. 
The Octave 4’ would also be a de- 
sirable addition to the Great, but we 
believe the addition of two stops 
would be enough. If the Pedal 
Bourdon is too loud for a soft or 
moderate organ try using it without 
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couplers, and only in rare cases is 
it advisable to couple it to the Great. 


e I have been playing the school 
organ (electronic) for different oc- 
casions, and would like some advice 
on music that can be played for 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter, and 
other everyday assemblies. I have 
used Largo, Dvorak; Berceuse, God- 
ard; and Arioso, Bach. Most of the 
students prefer something with a 
nice melody. 

J. 0., Pennsylvania 


We are sending a couple of printed 
lists, in which we have marked an 
X opposite interesting numbers for 
general use, a T for Thanksgiving, 
C for Christmas, and E for Easter. 
In addition we might mention the 
following excellent Christmas num- 
bers: Christmas March, Merkel; 
Christmas  Pastorale, Matthews; 
Christmas Pastorale, Harker; March 
of the Magi, Dubois; Nazareth, 
Gounod; O Holy Night, Adam; Holy 
Night, Buck; Gesu Bambino, Yon. 
For Easter we could add Easter 
Morning, Malling; Ressurrection 
Morn, Johnson; Hosanna, Wachs; 
and such festive numbers as Grand 
Choeur in Bb, Dubois; and Coro- 
nation March, Meyerbeer. For 
Thanksgiving we believe there are 
organ transcriptions of Come Ye 
Thankful People and the old Nether- 
lands Song of Thanksgiving. 


@ As I am now serving a small 
church, I should like to have the 
addresses of organ companies mak- 
ing organs suitable for small audi- 
toriums, looking to the possible 
purchase of such an instrument for 
our church. I should also like to 
know the dates of any articles which 
may have appeared in ETUDE dis- 
cussing the general subject of small 
organs. 


WV. D. M., Illinois 


We are sending you a list of re- 
sponsible organ manufacturers, who 
are equipped to furnish such organs, 
and suggest that you make contact 
with any of these firms. The follow- 
ing issues of ETUDE have contained 
articles on small organs: 

January 1950, page 26—“Improve- 

ments in Small Pipe Organs.” 

April 1948, page 223—“Representa- 

tive Two Manual Organs.” 

March 1946, page 137—“Can the 

Small Organ Be Expressive?” 

June 1942, page 379—“How to Get 
"Better Results from Old or Small 

Organs.” 


Yours to create- 
a hjelime of matchless music 


ABOVE: Home Model Hammond Organ, enjoyed in more homes than any other organ. 
Hammond Organ prices start at $1285* for the Spinet Model (not illustrated above). 


Loe THINGS WILL GIVE YOU more 
pleasure than the music you make 
on the Hammond Organ. 

For each time you play you ex- 
plore the range, the color, the magic 
of music as only the Hammond 
Organ makes it possible. And as you 
play, the worries of your private 
world fade into insignificance. 


You play the first month 


Here’s the wonder of the Hammond 
Organ: it responds magnificently to 
the touch of the master musician, 
yet you, without any previous mu- 
sical training, can play simple but 
satisfying music the very first month. 
Thousands have already done it. 


A rewarding hobby, or career 
A Hammond Organ in your home 
can give music a new meaning for 
you. It can be the beginning of a 


career for your children. So versatile, 
so expressive is this instrument that 
your entire family will want to play. 


Fits in any home 

The Hammond Organ takes up no 
more space than a spinet piano. It 
can be played at whisper volume for 
late hour enjoyment. Installation is 
easy. You plug the organ in and play. 
And since it never needs tuning}, up- 
keep is little or nothing. 


Lasts a lifetime 
A lifetime of beautiful music on the 
Hammond Organ can easily be yours. 
Convenient budget terms divide the 
purchase price of $1285* into modest 
payments. 

See your Hammond Organ dealer 
for a complete demonstration. Mean- 
while, mail the coupon below for 
further information. 


PRICES START AT JUST $1285* FOR THE SPINET MODEL 


FHIAMMOND ORGAN 


Hammond Organs are used 
in some 27,000 churches. 


Concert Model has 32-note 
AGO pedal keyboard and an 
additional +Pedal Solo Unit, 
tunable to preference by 
the organist. 
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(1 Spinet Model 
(0 Home Model 


MUSIC'S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


Hammond Instrument Company 

4210 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, [linois 

Without obligation, please send me information on the 
following Hammond Organ models: 


» 1 Church Model 
(0 Concert Model 


Complete line of 2-manual-and-pedal Hammond Organs $1285* up, 
including tone equipment and bench. *f. 0. b. Chicago. 
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What Do You Think? 


\ HAT do you think 


about when you are playing 
your “piece,” either when you 
are alone, or when playing for 
your teacher, for your friends, 
or when playing in recitals? 

Brains seem to be always 
thinking—that’s their job; but 
it often happens that if you do 
not keep the thinking }usiness 
under control, all sorts of queer 
things which have nothing what- 
ever to do with music, will play 
tag in your brain and clutter up 
the space which should be left 
open for thoughts about the 
piece you are playing, and about 
the way you are trying to play 
it; about the things your teacher 
told you to do when you play 
it; and, also about the com- 
poser who wrote it. 

Are you trying to play the 
piece the way the composer 


would like to hear it played? 
Or are you merely banging out 
some loud sounds without ex- 
pression and making the piece 
something he would scarcely 
recognize ? 

After all, the composition is 
his, not yours and the audience 
is listening to his composition, 
not to yours. They are really 
listening to him, not to you! So, 


all you have to do is to present ~ 


his music to the audience. If 
nobody thought that, the audi- 
ence could not have a chance to 
hear the music of Bach, or Mo- 
zart, or whoever the composer 
might be, and the performer 
must make a good job of pre- 
senting the composition. Other- 
wise he is not being fair to the 
composer, and no one wants to 
be considered unfair, even to a 
composer! 


Who Knows the Answers? 


Mozart 


(Keep score. 100 is perfect) 


1. Was Mozart born in 1737, 
1756, 1791 or 1809? (5 
points ) 

2. Was he born in Hamburg, 


Salzburg, Munich, Man- 
heim or Swickau? (5 
points) 


3. Was this in Austria, Ger- 
many or Bohemia? (5 
points ) 

4. Was he a child prodigy or 
did he take up music at the 
age of 17? (5 points) 

5. Did he travel as a concert 
pianist? (10 points) 

6. What countries did he 
visit? (20 points) 


7. How old was he when his 
first sonatas were pub- 
lished? (15 points) 

8. Which of the following 
operas did he compose: 
“Don Giovanni,” “La Gio- 
conda,” “La Sonambula,” 
“The Magic Flute,” “Ro- 
meo and Juliet?” (10 
points ) 

9. Did he compose eleven, 
seventeen, twenty, or over 


forty symphonies? (15 
points) 

10. Did he die in 1771, 1791, 
1832, or 1847? (10 
points) 


Answers on next page 


A Music Master and His Choir Boys 


By Leonora Sill Ashton 


Ons DAY, nearly a thousand 
years ago, a group of choir 
boys were practicing hymns and 
chants for the service of the 
church. That day, as they did 
every day, they sang carefully 
and thoughtfully, fitting each 
separate word to the melody. 
When the practice came to an 
end the boys walked slowly 
away to their homes. They were 
too tired to run. 

Guido, the choir master, 
watched them go and shook his 
head. He told himself, “There 
must be some easier way for 
these boys to learn their hymns 
and chants than to practice as 
they do now. At the rate they 
are progressing and doing it 
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Music Notation 

Tenth and Eleventh centuries 
from memory, every tone and 
every word, it takes just about 
ten years for a boy to learn the 
hymns and chants correctly. 
And,” he shook his head again, 
“by that time he is no longer a 
boy!” 

As the choir master sat think- 
ing of his boys he heard singing 
in the distance. He listened to 
the hymn. He knew the Latin 
words and the melody well. It 
was a hymn composed about 
the year 770, but he noticed 
something strange in that hymn 
he had never noticed before, al- 
though he had often sung it in 
choir himself. He had never 
noticed until that moment that 
the first syllable in each of the 
six lines was set to a tone of 
music one degree higher than 
the preceding. Softly he sang 
the six syllables, as they sound- 


ed in the hymn, Ut, re, mi, fa, 
sol, la. The tones set to those 
syllables were the six tones of 
the scale as it was used in 
church music at that time, the 
eleventh century. 

“Why not use those syllables 
as names for the tones of every 
scale? Why, that’s a fine idea! 
It would save the boys the tedi- 
ous task of learning all the 
modes and fitting all the words 
to the modes.” 

Guido d’Arezzo’s heart beat 
faster and faster. “Such a 
method could become a regu- 
lar formula which might be 
used for learning any music. In 
any case, the boys would, at 
least, be able to learn to sing 
the tune first, then fit the words 
in afterwards.” , 

The next time the boys came, 
Guido put his plan into action, 
and what a wonderful way it 
proved to be for learning the 
hymns and chants! Instead of 

(Continued on next page) 


Kodak Contest 
Melissa Haley (Age 12) 
Prize Winner Class B 


Piano Park 


By Frances Gorman Risser 


In Music Land lies Keyboard 
Town, where just one street runs 
up and down; and in small homes 
of black and white, tunes spend 
their time, both day and night. 
Their pictures’ on the staff are 
clear, but notes themselves do not 


appear; their voices chatter, laugh — 
or cry when nimble fingers 
scamper by. The note-folk walk 
and romp and play, but out of 
sight they always stay; behind 
piano-walls, so dark, they ramble 
in Piano Park, 
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Music Master and Choir Boys, Continued 


taking ten years to learn the 
music of the church, a choir 
boy could learn it in about six 
months. Of course music was 
not written down on paper in 
those days as it is today. Some 
choir masters of that time said 
it would not be possible for the 
boys to learn so much in such a 
short time, but others saw the 
value of the new method and 
adopted it for their own choirs. 

Today .that method has 


spread all over the world. The 
first syllable, “wé,’’ which Guido 
used, has been changed to “do,” 
and the additional syllable “sz’”’ 
or “ti” has been added to make 
the scale complete; but the sys- 
tem is as Guido used it in the 
eleventh century. “Do-re-mi-fa- 
so-la-ti-do.” These are the sylla- 
bles used in many parts of the 
world, the one language which 
the people can read, speak, sing 
and understand! 


No Junior Etude Contest This Month 


Maureen Naughton (Age 11) 
Barbara Pappas (Age 12) 
Shirley Samuels (Age 8) 

Patricia Frost (Age 10) 


Dear Junior Etude: 


I play in our Piano Quartette Group 
and like it very much. In the picture I 
am playing bass on the erand piano. 
We should like to receive letters from 
other Junior Etude readers. 


Patricia Frost (Age 10), California 


I hope to be a concert pianist and 
teacher. I also play violin in our high 
school orchestra. I would like to hear 
from some one interested in music. 


Shirley Ann McIntyre (Age 13), Ohio 


In your Junior Etude I saw the Letter 
Box section and hope some of your 
readers will write to me. J have music 
lessons twice a week and belong to the 
Glee Club in school, the Philippine 


Women’s University. 


Violeta Ramos (Age 17), Philippines 


Answers to Quiz 

1. 1756; 2. Salzburg; 3. Austria; 4. 
child prodigy; 5. yes, in childhood 
and made many appearances with 
his little sister; 6. Germany, 
France, Austria, England, Switzer- 
land, Italy; 7. in his seventh year; 
8. “Don Giovanni,” also called “Don 
Juan” (pronounced Don wan) and 
“The Magic Flute;” 9. over forty 
(forty-nine) ; 10, 1791. 


Letter Box 


Send replies to letters in care of 
Junior Etude, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
and they will be forwarded to the 
writers. Remember foreign mail 
requires five-cent postage; ~- for- 
eign air mail, 15 cents. Do not ask 
for addresses. 


Dear Junior Etudg: 


Without any doubt the piano is the most 
popular instrument here in Malta. 
Every year a professor of music comes 
here from London to examine about 
nine hundred music students in piano 
and violin. Some students win scholar- 
ships. We have weekly recitals here artd 
very often we have concert artists whe 
come here from Italy. We have a sym- 
phony orchestra, and every town has a 
Brass Band Club. We also have opera 
and we hear a great deal of good music 
on our radios. The Etude helps me a 
ereat deal in my music education. I 
would like to hear from some Etude 
readers in America. 


Valerie Flamini Philcox (Age 15), Malta 


Richter Junior Musie Club Chadbourn, N. C. 


Edward Coleman, Bobby Williamson, Richard Williamson, Carolyn Hill, Louise 
Buffkin, Nellie Ruth Edmond, Laura Enzar, Martha Strickland, Saidie Edmond, 
Bertha Edwards, Willa Fay Worley, Dorothy Hinson, Linda Mears, Elizabeth King, 
Nancy MeNeil, Eva Grey Elvington, Linda Small, Pansy Collins, Ann Neal Strick- 
land, Addie Jo Enzar, Barbara Strickland, Billy Parrish, Judy Worley, Carolyn 
Cole, Judy Small, John Kampe, Willie Strickland, Mrs. Melton. 
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Helen and Boyd Ringo 


again announce their 


Piano Symposium 
Teachers and Students 


e June 16 to 21, 1952 
e New Music... New Ideas 


Write for Brochure 


University of Tulsa (Okla.) 


Air Conditioned Hall... . Dormitory Facilities 


Master Classes * 


Piano Clinies ° 


Student Auditions 


»y LEO PODOLSKY 


the distinguished pianist, educator, and editor, 


are being offered 


JUNE 2-7: SANDUSKY, MICHIGAN 
(Jeanne Foster, Box 309) 
JUNE 9-12: MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
(MacPhail College of Music) 
JUNE 14-27: AMARILLO, TEXAS 


(Musical Arts Conservatory) 


JULY 2: Sailing with a group of music teachers. students, and patrons, to 


visit a number of countries in Europe; to attend music festivals; and to 
attend the Pedagogical Session at the Mozarteum, Salzburg, where Dr. Podol- 
sky will represent U.S.A. for the fourth consecutive summer as piano guest 


faculty member at the International Summer Academy. 


BALDWIN PIANO 
STAFF MEMBER OF SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL—CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE of MUSIC 34 


John Philip Blake, Jr., President 


Bachelor of Music Degree in 24 Fields 
Master of Music Degree in 23 Fields 


Graduates Music Education Major program well qualified to teach all phases of 


Music in public schools. A catalog will be sent on request. 


Institutional Member National Association of Schools of Music 


7801 Bontonine Avenue St. Louis 5, Missouri 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Dr. Luther A. Richman, Dean of Faculty 


Established 1867, Operated under auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
affiliated with University of Cincinnati. Complete school of music—Degrees, 
Diplomas, Certificates—dormitories, 10 acre campus. For Catalog address. 


C. M. Benjamin, Registrar, Dept. §&. T., Highland Ave. and Oak St., CINCINNATI 19, OHIO 


Preparatory, College, Special, and Graduate Departments. Courses leading to 
Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Master of Music, and Teacher's 
Certificates in Music and Theatre Arts. 

William Phillips 


Dean 


Clarence Eidam 
President Member NASM 
Edwin L. Stephen—Mar., 306 South Wabash, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Juilliard Ba TN of Whisic 


William Schuman, President 


JUILLIARD 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Robert Hufstader, Director 


June 30 - August 8, 1952 


Catalog on Request 


Room A 
120 Claremont Avenue New York 27,N. Y. 


Pron 


* 


7 


| lhe in onservatory 


OF MUSIC 


® For the serious student who wishes in- 
tensive professional atudy of music, bal- 
anced with participation in College liberal 
arte program and general campus activity. 
Dormitories, co-educational dining, exten- 
sive concert series by guest and local 


artists, excellent practice facilities. 
Member National Association of Schools of Music 


Write for: 


Conservatory catalog describing de- 
wrees awarded 


Bulletin on admission and audition 
procedures 


Calendar of music events for the cur- 
yent year 


Programs of concerts and recitals 
given during past season 


Director of Admissions, Oberlin College 
Box 542, Oberlin, Ohio 
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TOURING BOY CHOIR 


; 
| (Continued from Page \3) 


school is from 5 to 5 years, repre 
senting a very important age period, 
The boys now enrolled come trom 15 
diffevent states and from Canada, 

Most graduates go into high school 
music groups, later into some kind 
of college music uid some take up 
music professionally either as teach. 
eres or performers, 

Like all normal children, these 


boys like popular tunes, but their 


training soon leads them to appreci- 
ate the fact that compositions of the 
great masters have more lasting and 
inspirational interest, A typieal eon. 
cert program inclides classie chorals 
and etudes, a oneaet comie opera, 
and familiar American melodies, The 
Just encore is traditionally The 
Lord's Prayer, which forms an ape 
propriate ending and makes it pos= 
sible for the direetor to request no 
applause, and consequently no more 
encores, so as to get the boys to bed 
early and ready to sing the next day, 
Anyone who talks to.a group back. 
stage is delighted to diseover how 
well the diveetor has sueeeeded in 
his desire to keep the choir members 
unspoiled and to make them “just 
fine and natural Ameriean boys,” 


THE KND 


HERE 1S MARY GARDEN 


(Continued from Page 50) 


“Reminiscences? Well, Debussy 
wie perhaps my closest artistic 
friend, Everything he wrote, he went 
fover wilh me, THe was a marvelous 
genius, with a heart beth tender as 
a chiled’s and hard as a stone, As a 
man, | did not find Massenet inter 
esting, He always used superlatives 
of praise and suid exactly the same 
thing to everybody, No matter who 
sang his music, all were assured that 
their performances were the most 
glorious, the most superb, ete, ete, 
Pueeini made no impression on me 
at all, Butowhy bother about the men 
who wrote the musie? It’s the musie 
itself that counts!” 


THE END 


ILLUSTRATION CREDITS 
Il—Jas, Abrasch 
12—Photo Art Co, 
17—-ll, Burton Harvey 


18, 19—American Swedish Historical So- 
claty, Philadelphia 


22——Charles Leon 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
College of Music 


All Branches of Music 
and Music Education 


Dean Warren S. Freeman 


Courses loading to the dogroos A.A, 
in Muss; B, Must MiM.; MoM, Ed. In 
conjunction with the Graduate School 
M.A. Ph.D. In conjunction with the 
School of Education—M.Ed.; Ed.D, 


Yoar-round Projects and Workshops include 
Workshop in Music Education 
Opera Workshop 
Pianists Workshop 


Eminent Faeulty of Artists, Com- 


posers, Scholars and Educators 


Master Classes under such leaders dt 
Arthur Fiedler Roland HdYes 
Albort Spalding 


For information, catalogue, illustrated 
folder, write 


DONALD L. OLIVER 


Director of Admissions 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Room 115 
708 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 


Drania—Opora—Danoo 
The fliviene Musical Comady 
POMC D AI COLO Nee thee anc 
Telovidton, New York appedtancos  atronied, 
Appuoved for Veta Annex for Sharan Write 
W Alviene, 1780 Tway, N.Y. Clty 0, 


SINGERS-MUSICIANS 


Need sings Presence, Dramatic 
Interpretation, Good Speech 


ILO ELIZABETH LOTH 


Prosenta a orentive is ovch to develop 
polse ‘and dynamic self-expression neocor= 
sary for sucoerstul performers, students, 


Private and Group Work 
Free Consultatlon= Phono Ob 7.006 
ov Weite 889 7th Ave, (65 St.) New York 


Chartered LATA 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Arved Kurtz, Director 


Courses In all branches of music 
leading to Certificate and Diploma 


Catalogue on request 
114 Bast 85 Street New York 28, N, Y. 


BALDWIN-WALLACE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
BHEREA, OHO Ciubueh of Gloveland) 


AMULtod With) a fest claw Ttboral Arte 
College, Mour and five your courwes leadbiay 
to domroos, Maculty of Vetiat eaehors, Senc 
for catalorue oe lafoenmeélon tos 


OCHOTL W. MUNK, Dirvotor, Boroa, Ohto 


ROOSEVELT COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Applied and Theoretionl Muala, Composition, 
Musicology, and Muasaie Ndueation, Bachelor 
of Muale and Master of Musto degrees, 


Bulletin on Requeat 
430 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago 5, Mlinois 


JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
Offers thorough tealotog tn mute, Coursed load: 


ing Co dogroes of; Tacholtor of Musto, Bachelor of 
Music Biluoation, Maxstor of Musto, and Master 
of Musto Rduoatton, 
Momberoftho National Adsoolatton SohoolsofMuate 
Bulletin sent upon reanart 
W. ST, CLARE MINTURN, Dirootor 
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PRACTICING MEANS THINKING 
(Continued from Page 25) 


Then on to 132, And so on. It must 
be understood that these figures are 
purely arbitrary and need not be at 
all closely followed. But the principle 
is important, for it results in rapid 
and accurate playing more quickly 
than any other method of practice, 
Furthermore, it allows the player to 
remain relaxed as tempo increases, 

So far we have considered prac- 
ticing only as it applies to good in- 
tonation, While granting that this is 
of the first importance, we must ree 
member that there are other points 
almost equally important that must 
be borne in mind, There is accuracy 
of rhythm, quality of tone, evenness 
of finger grip, correctness of bowing, 
and, certainly not least, the expres. 
sion signs given on the music, 

Many students tend to disregard 
rhythm when they are playing slowly, 
This fault must be corrected as soon 
as it appears; for if the rhythm is 
wrong at a slow tempo, it is quite 
sure to be wrong at a faster tempo. 
Whatever the speed of the perform. 
ance, the relationship of the note 
values must be exact. As for tone 
quality, that must always be in the 
player’s mind, To be a success, each 
note must consist of two ingredients: 
accuracy of pitch and a good quality 
of tone. Equality of left-hand finger 
pressure is closely related to tone 
quality, for without a strong and 
even finger grip a good tone cannot 
be maintained. And a flaccid grip 
will jeopardize intonation as well. 
The thought of a solid finger pres. 
sure should always be in a student’s 
mind, especially during the first few 
minutes of his daily practice. 

As regards the right arm, it is 
most advisable to use the same how- 
ing for each repetition of a passage. 
The student who changes the how 
stroke anywhere and everywhere, 
without thought, will certainly he. 
come confused when he plays rapidly 
or by memory. Whereas, the habit of 
adhering consistently to the bowing 
given on the music, or as modified 
by the teacher, is productive of con- 
fidence and security. When, because 
of the slow tempo of practice, a long 
bow stroke must be broken, not two 
but three strokes should be taken, 
so that the following stroke may 
move in the right direction. 


How much attention a student 


should give to expression while learn 
ing a plece is a moot question among 
teachers. One school holds that at 
first the student's whole attention 
should be focussed on necuracy, all 
else taking a second place; the 
other school feels that the two tech 
niques should progress simultaneous 
ly, The second opinion seemea the 
more logieal, for it leads to a more 
integrated musical performance when 
the piece is finally learned, A phiase 
played with expression calle for a 
somewhat different technique than if 
it were played without expression, 
and it is better to waequire this teehe 
nique as early as possible rather 
than to have to velearn the phrase in 
order to apply it, 

Vrom the foregoing paragraphs i 
would seem that the adyaneed stu 
dent has many things to think about 
when he begins to practice, But so 
has the pilot of a E36 when he be« 
gins a flighte-in faet, he has many 
more! The one factor that makes 
flying and violin practice not so dif 
ficult as they might be is that the 
important points were learned grad 
ually, and not all at the same tine, 
The beginner on the violin, for ine 
stance, need think only of two things 
—drawing o straight bow and hold: 
ing bis violin up, If good habits of 
practice have been induced from the 
very start, the older points of tech- 
nique have become almost automatic 
by the time newer ones are intror 
duced, If the student has practieed 
intelligently from the beginning, he 
will find, by the time he is working 
on Kreutzer, that most of his self 
critical reactions are automatic and 
not the result of conscious thought 
thereby giving his mind opportunity 
to concentrate on new problenie, 

Practice is often drudgery to the 
student, and time seems to erawl; 
but that is only beeause the practioe 
is bad, Good practice is fun, and 
when the player is thoroughly ab 
sorbed time seems to fly, Results are 
upparent from the start, and the 
sense of achievement creates solid 
confidence, 

A second article on Practicing 
will appear in the June issue of 
KTUDE, in whieh will be diseussed 
the specific problems arising in the 
study of scales, exercises, études and 


pieces, THE END 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
(Continued from Page 21) 


it with other abilities and qualities 
that are also necessary for success 
in music study—and if he works long 
and hard—he has at least a good 
chance of being able to overcome the 
obstacles that stand in the way of a 
professional career in music. But 
being a musician involves a long 
journey on a very long, rough roath, 
and I never advise anyone to set his 
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heart on a professional career unless 
this is the thing that meune more 
than anything else in life, 

As for your own ability, 1 can only 
say that you evidently have “the mak» 
ings” of absolute pitch, and that it 
might he good fun to work at deyel- 
oping it even though it may be of no 
specific use to you, KG, 


THE END 


HAROLD BERKLEY 


VIOLIN MASTER CLASSES 


Individual and class lessons, dally chamber musto, lectures 


at 


BERKLEY SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL 


now using buildings and campus of 


firidgton Academy, on Long Lake 
North Bridgton, Maine 


July 14 to August 23, 1952 


All recreational facilities 
For full Infermation, write 


Berkley Summer Musle School 
Room 1011, 113 W, 67th St, New York 19, N.Y. 
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At Last!! Under One Roof! 
THE MUSIC OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


Graded Music—Classical-—Popular 


Semi-Classical-Methods—Folios 


Teaching Methods and Piecos—Etc. 
SENT DIRECTLY TO YOU—PREPAID 


A new money and time saving services 


Designed expressly for the planist and teacher 


Send for our free catalogue listing thousands of titles 


LEWIS ARFINE MUSIC 


117 W, 40th S4, N.Y.C, 16, N.Y, 


BERKSHIRE MUSIC CENTER 
Charles Munch, Director 


| TANGLEWOOD—1952 


Aaron Copland, Assistant Director 
A surnmer sohiool of musle maintained by the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 


connection with the Berkshire Festival concerts, } 
TENTH SESSION—June 30 to August 10 
ff 
: 
/ 


Courses In Orchestra & Condueting (Leonard Bernstein), Chamber Muse 
Ruan Krall), Chorus (Hugh Rant, Camposition (Aaron Copland & Luigi 
Dallaplecala), and Opera (Baris Galdoveky), Faculty includes twenty members 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, including the Prinelpals, 


Tanglewood Study Group—Ingolf Dahl 


A special course for music educators, general music students and amateurs, Enroll 
ments of two, four, ar alk weeks, 
¥ 


Por catalog pledse address Miss B osslar 


Berkshire Music Center 
Symphony Hall, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


8 little piano books 


NOTEBOOK for ANNA MAGDALENA BACH 
LITTLE PIANO BOOK for W. FP, BACH 
LITTLE BACH BOOK (J, 5. BACH) 
G, F, HANDEL<LITTLE PIANO BOOK 
J, K. F, FISCHER NOTEBOOK 
NOTEBOOK FOR WOLFGANG (Mozart) 
THE YOUNG MOZART 


each 60 cents SIMPLE SHORT PIECES (1750) 


Send for descriptive brochural 
ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


25 W. 46th St. N. ¥. 19, NM. Y. 


(or your local dealer) 
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Third annual 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY STUDYTOUR TO THE EUROPEAN 


MUsIL FESTIVALS 


(6 graduate or undergraduate credits) 


Faculty: WILBERT HITCHNER, Dir. DEPT. of MUSIC, Temple University, and 
LOUIS G. WERSEN, Dir. Music Education, City of Philadelphia, assisted by 
FRANCES ROBINSON, San Jose State College, Cal. 


Three groups Isave 


PEEOM oscars orien tener ete Aug. 18 


July 10 
Sept. 4 


TOTAL COST New York back to New York FROM $987 


including travel, accommodation, meals, sightseeing, excursions, lectures, seminars 
and tickets to 25-30 superlative performances at the Holland, Casals, Provence, 
Salzburg, Lucerne, Bayreuth and Edinburgh festivals, in Spain, Italy, Scandinavia, 
London, Paris. (This trip is also available to those not desiring credit.) 

For comprehensive brochure MT write to 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC, Teachers College, TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. or STUDY ABROAD ING., 250 West 57 St., NYC. 


ASPEN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


June 30 — August 31, 1952 


Address: Genevieve Lyngby, Rm. 505, 38 S. Dearborn, Chicago 3, Illinois 


July 26 
Sept. 4 


THE CLEVELAND INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


Bachelor of Music—Master of Music—Bachelor of Science in Education 
(B.S. in Ed. by arrangement with Kent State University) 


BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Mus.D., Director 
3411 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


ALBERT ALPHIN, Dir. 26 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 
A Complete School of MUSIC, DRAMA and DANCE. 
Degree, Diploma, Certificate Courses. Faculty of 60. 


Dormitories for Women. Catalog on request. 
Associate Member of National Association of Schools of Music 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC—CHICAGO 


Offers courses in all branches of music and dramatic art 


| 
| 66th year. Faculty of 135 artist teachers 
| Member of National Association of Schools of Music 


Send for a free catalog—Address: John R. Hattstaedt, Pres., 573 Kimball Bldg., Chicago 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of 
The University of Rochester 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 
RAYMOND WILSON, Assistant Director 


Undergraduate and Graduate Departments 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 23—August |, 1952 


FALL SESSION 
September 22, 1952—June |, 1953 


For further information address 
ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester, New York 
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WOULD YOU LIKE TO BECOME 
A SUCCESSFUL SINGER? 


(Continued from Page 51) 


the minute they step onto the stage. 
A happy and confident singer will 
win friends and captivate an audi- 
ence. 

Seven—a Good Memory. A singer 
who is naturally endowed with a 
good memory is fortunate indeed. To 
be able to memorize rapidly, and to 
retain, identify and reproduce what 
has been learned for public perform- 
ance is an achievement for which any 
singer, so endowed, should be grate- 
ful. 

Eight—Musicianship. Having a 
voice and natural singing talent is 
not sufficient to achieve success as a 
singer. Singers today are expected 
to be good musicians. Our music 
schools and private studios through- 
out the country are today providing 
the opportunities for a thorough 
musical education. No longer will 
choir-masters and others engage 
singers who are unable to read music 
at sight, or whose rhythmical sense 
is poor. Singers today must “bolster” 
their native talents by obtaining a 
formal musical education. 

Nine—Personality. A pleasing per- 
sonal appearance, charm and good 
stage presence are valuable assets 


to any singer. A great amount of 
magnetism must at all times be “giv- 
en out” by the singer, if he is to re- 
ceive in return, the unseen, but keen- 
ly-felt “goodwill” from his audience. 
Many singers overlook, to their dis- 
may, the part an audience plays in 
their own success. Singing before 
people is a “two-way” affair. 
Ten—the Capacity for Learning 
Languages, Plus the Skill in Commu- 
nicating Thoughts and Emotions, 
through the Medium of Good Diction. 
The American singer more so than 
those of other countries, is expected 
to sing, in addition to his own Eng- 
lish language, French, Italian and 
German, and perhaps others, if he 
is particularly gifted as a linguist. 
It is a well-known fact that American 
singers are far more proficient in 
their ability to sing in a foreign lan- 
guage, than the average foreign sing- 
er is, when he tries to sing in English. 
The ultimate goal of the singer, 
then, is not only to give pleasure to 
an audience. He must stir the emo- 
tions and stimulate the mind. Only 
in this way. can the noble traditions 
of vocal art be preserved and carried 


forward. THE END 


- MUSIC FOR MAIN STREET 


(Continued from Page 17) 


mising singers in all phases of opera 
but performing significant works, in- 
cluding a good percentage of con- 
temporary operas for a responsive 
public. The raw material out of 
which these productions are made 
comes from the secondary schools. 
One must assume that experiences 
undergone and talent developed there 
make it possible for the college op- 
era director to produce adequate 
performances. The same assumption 
holds in the case of college orchestra 
and choral performances, many of 
which are amazing in excellence. 

Perhaps it is worth while to ob- 
serve the people who share with par- 
ents the responsibility for this devel- 
opment, the teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators of school music. 
In Philadelphia, from March 21 to 
26, they can be seen in an important 
phase of their work. Every two years 
in some large city in America, thou- 
sands of them from public and pri- 
vate schools in all parts of the country 
congregate for a week of pedagogical 
discussion, organizational activity, 
and participation in and listening to 
music performances. The latter alone 
make up a music festival week un- 
matched anywhere in range and di- 
mension. 

The organization which calls forth 
such a pilgrimage is the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference. Its ac- 
tive and partial membership numbers 
almost 20,000, with about 6000 un- 


dergraduates in teacher-training in- 
stitutions holding student member- 
ship. It constitutes the music section 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion. The six geographical divisions 
which make up the National organi- 
zation meet during the odd years. 
Each State organization holds an an- 
nual meeting, and in many states 
smaller districts meet several times 
a year. Probably no more gregarious 
group exists in the educational field. 
Perhaps the reason for this can be 
credited to the result of the first 
meeting in Keokuk, Iowa, in 1907, 
when several scores of school musi- 
cians met to observe and evaluate a 
novel method of teaching rhythm. We 
are told that they disapproved of the 
method but so enjoyed the experi- 
ence of meeting and discussing their 
problems that they decided to con- 
tinue the experience, and in arrang- 
ing to do so set up a Music Super- 
visors Conference, now known as 
the Music Educators National Con- 
ference. The pattern of observing, 
discussing, and performing served 
their purpose so well that it still 
forms the core of all meetings. 
The writer has no wish to paint a 
halo around this movement. It has 
its weaknesses. Perhaps the most 
serious is the tendency of a few 
teachers to forget the pupil in an 
effort to improve the music. The tal- 
ented youngster receives most, if not 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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THE PLACE OF TECHNIQUE IN ADVANCED STUDY 


(Continued from Page 20) 


of attention on expression and in- 
terpretation. It is taken for granted 
that where the technique is ade- 
quate, expression follows as natural- 
ly as the night the day. This does not 
hold. More students have failed to 
pass auditions through a deficiency 
in their interpretative power than 
for a lack of technical ability. On 
the whole, the technical ability of 
seriously inclined advanced students 
is very good. It is on interpretative 
grounds that they are weakest. 


Many students are content with _ 


absolute accuracy in striking the cor- 
rect keys. They consider this ability 
the most important of all in piano 
playing and will work far harder in 
clearing up a messy passage than on 
anything else. Such accuracy, though 
laudable, falls far short of making a 
finished pianist. A Bach fugue, for 
all the right notes, will never take on 
meaning until the contrapuntal fig- 
uration is subordinated to the sub- 
ject, and the subject receives a dis- 
tinctive shading that is apparent 
wherever it enters. Student after 
student have played all the notes cor- 
rectly in their Beethoven sonatas and 
have failed to convince an audition 
jury of their ability, because of fail- 
ure to grasp the emphasis needed for 
the first theme, the lyric quality of 
the second theme, the subordinate 
tone of other themes, the gradual 
build up of crescendos to climatic 
points, the diminuendo that follows 
for relief from the intensely dra- 
matic moments, and the general 
mood of the composition as a whole. 
In the romantic composers, students 
have displayed brilliant techniques 
that have left the jury unmoved be- 
cause of a lack of warmth in the tone 
color, of a too metronomic tempo, of 
a failure to gauge climaxes wisely, 
and a general lack of understanding 
of the expressive demands of the 
respective composer. 

Too few students realize that a 
forte in Bach is different from that 
in Mozart, Chopin, or Debussy. They 
play equally loud wherever forte is 
marked, irrespective of the composer 
of the moment. If they play rubato 


in Chopin, they are just as likely to 
apply it with equal strength to 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. In 
short, they play all the composers 
alike with no distinction, as to treat- 
ment which each demands. 

This often stems from no acquaint- 
ance with the background of the com- 
poser being studied; no conception 
of the style of composing and _per- 
forming during their period in the 
history of music; and no study of the 
writings of musicologists and others 
on the distinguishing qualities that 
mark off one composer from another. 
Too often students are just content 
with being piano players, and rattle 
off one piece after another with as 
much significance as they would give 
to reciting the multiplication table. 
They simply “tickle the ivories” as 
the popular saying goes, and though 
they play every note correctly and 
display dazzling technical brilliance, 
they lack the grasp of music as a 
language. This is a fatal defect 
for it denotes a lack of musician- 
ship and counts far more in coming 
out a loser in a competitive examina- 
tion than some weakness in the tech- 
nical equipment. 

In many cases the lack of musi- 
cianship is due to faulty teaching. 
Emphasizing 
else, is indeed a serious fault. The 
only way music can be studied prop- 
erly is as a language and that means 
the student must know far more than 
how to push down the keys with un- 
erring accuracy. If teachers do not 
emphasize the study of the distin- 
guishing characteristics between com- 
posers and the various schools of 
composition that have developed 
since instrumental music freed itself 
from subservience to the vocal art, 
there can be no surprise at the lack 
of musical understanding displayed 
by their students. This is not a gift 
that the talented are born with, but 
something that must be studied if 
talent is to mature to the fullest. 

The way note reading is generally 
taught is another reason why so 
many piano students fail to impress 
with their interpretations of the mas- 


technique above all 


ters. Note reading is too often taught 
as a vertical, isolated, point by point 
movement of the eye, and consider- 
ing the complexity involved in read- 
ing a piano score, this is most nat- 
ural. A violinist, as a rule, has a 
single melodic line to follow, where- 
as the pianist has chords and figura- 
tions to follow as well as the main 
melodic line. He therefore tends to 
read from bottom up with the eye 
stopping at each point in the score 
to grasp the tonal structure con- 
fronting it. The ear tends to follow 
the eye and so also acquires the 
habit of listening in this detached, 
isolated fashion. 

If one were to read a book by this 
method he would at once realize 
how difficult it would be to make 
any sense out of what was being 
read. It would demand that each let- 
ter be observed separately before the 
word was grasped, and each word 
alone, before attempting to under- 
stand the sentence. The best readers 
are those who look for meaning in a 
whole paragraph and allow their 
eyes to skim swiftly over the rest. 
They read horizontally which is the 
way to read anything meaningfully. 

In music that implies the shifting 
of emphasis from note reading to 
phrase reading. Reading in phrases 
increases the ease with which one 
grasps rhythmic structure and _ har- 
monic sequences. It enables one to 
grasp the flow and ebb of the mood 
and feeling the composer has im- 
planted in the score. 

Study away from the keyboard is 
a great help toward thinking music 
horizontally; the ability to hear the 
music in the mind as the eye scans 
the printed page, or to hum or sing 
the melodic line with feeling adds to 
the ability to perceive the emotional 
values imprinted in the score. When 
one goes to the keyboard. one plays 
with greater insight and understand- 
ing than one who goes to the piano 
with no preparatory work and coldly 
plods from point to point without any 
conception of what it is all about. 

Many teachers hold the view that 
it is harmful to play a new composi- 


tion to a student, because he will 
tend to imitate the teacher’s playing 
and find it difficult to- go -through 
the slow process of study that is 
necessary to its mastery. Where care- 
ful instruction is given as to how to 
practice, and shoddy study constantly 
discouraged, nothing but good will 
come from playing a new work for a 
student. It gives him a grasp of its 
musical content and a goal to work 
toward, that is otherwise often lJack- 
ing. Listening to it on a record is also 
very beneficial. 

This hearing of a new work helps 
to implant it in the mind and encour- 
ages the eye to follow the horizontal 
melodic lines of the score as well as 
the vertical chordal and harmonic 
structures which tend to break the 
music up into detached. segments. 
Where the musical content is fully in 
the mind a new meaningfulness will 
come into the playing. That is the 
value of hearing a work before at- 
tempting to master it. 

The lack of musicianship and the 
detached way of reading notes, are 
the basic causes for the lack in in- 
terpretative power of so many ad- 
vanced students. Deficiencies in tech- 
nical ability do not rate the same 
importance in an audition for a 
scholarship unless they are very 
elaring. There are students who are 
weak in octave work, in arpeggios, 
in scale-like passages, in use of 
pedal, or in trills, but it is rare to 
come across a student who is weak in 
every aspect of technique. His one or 
two deficiencies will be worked at 
and done away with, but if he shows 
a lack of insight into the expressive 
demands of the works he is perform- 
ing, that lack will count far more in 
being rejected for a scholarship. 

Music should be studied as a lan- 
guage and technique placed in its 
rightful place as but a means of 
bringing forth the emotional signifi- 
cance of each composition. Viewed 
in this light, technique is the basic 
tool for musical expression and 
should be pursued only as it furthers 
some objective in line with the mas- 
tery of some composition. THE END 
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IDEAL BAND SELECTIONS FOR HIGH SCHOOL USE 
Something eee new for the hand sistas 


FORGOTTEN by Eugene Cowles 

This perennial vocal favorite on concert, recital and radio pro- 
grams is offered in a completely new band arrangement by the 
widely known band authority Erik Leidzén. It is splendidly in- 
strumentated and easy enough for Class C bands. 


FullitBerncl teases ee) rem ete $3.50 Conductor (Condensed 
: Sorel Peoria wt Le $.65 
Symphonic Band ......... 550) Pace ee eagles toni 30 


A DREAM by J. C. Bartlett 

Another univyersally-used song is delightfully paraphrased for 
band by Mr. Leidzén. This number, with its haunting melody, 
will have terrific audience appeal and school bands will enjoy 
playing it. = 


Fills Barnet oer eel arene $3.50 Conductor (Condensed 
Scone) jee ie Melee $.65 
Symphonic Band ........ ES Oren ornts pare ie aaa kept Ree 30 


Oife. ehiseee Sebezhecets with: both player Wid. iidionce appeal . bt eee 


60 


SHOWER OF GOLD by P. Bouillon 

A superb easier solo for clarinet and band. The solo part lies well 
giving your solo clarinetist a chance to display his virtuosity and 
his phrasing ability. This is a “must” for your spring concerts. 


Class C. 


EaglleBaraie cmeics ee ene $3.00 Conductor (Condensed 
: Score Ween cet See Sinaia $.50 
Symphonic Band ........ 40 Ola Pataca sree sated Seen ote 20 


VALSE BALLET by James M. Fulton 

A new edition of a delightful waltz that is brilliant and not at all 
difficult. Your band program is never complete without a melodi- 
ous waltz. Here is a fine one! Class C. 


Full Baiad wists cane ain $2.00 Condector (Condensed 
5 SCORGI tr i eta $.50 
Symphonic Band ........ SSO pais the te een ee enn 20 


ANNIE LAURIE A LA MODERNE 

by Cuyler Hershey Leonard 
A cornet solo or cornet trio with band accompaniment. Every band 
has at least three good cornet players! Give them a chance to 
“strut” their stuff! Class B. 


Evliebancleneantant eee $3.00 Conductor (Condensed . 
Seordi\ ahs ee ovens eee 5 
Syimpnontep Band len eae Ss es ae SUR Aan yet ee A: ie 


KING COTTON 125-40008 


Some Snappy Marches! 


TOLEDO BAND by Edwin Franko Goldman 

Here is a 6/8 march by one of America’s leading bandmasters. 
Full of spirit and vitality. This can be used for grade B and is 
moderately difficult. 


EUs Banc ancien aeeeetse SRDS 0 Parts ttc ener nti crane aa $.15 
Gonductoriat(GoncdensedinScone) qmenmiie eiciee area meter el eee $.30 


WITH THE COLORS by Louis Panella 
This is a rousing, spirited march featuring a trombone duo and 
baritone solo. Written in the best tradition of the American march, 
it is ideal for grade B bands, moderately difficult. 

FullaBetndweeenicbeeit ete $125) es Rants ava siaueorent nee Ao $.15 
Conditctonali€ondensedmScone) mime menei inlet ieee $.30 
Send for our Band Catalog. Please order by 
catalog number and address to DEPT. EB-4-52 


Outstanding New Arrangements of all the Greatest SOUSA MARCHES 


with special drum parts as arranged by “Gus” Helmecke, full Band ................ $1.25 Conductor 
A 5 (Condensed Score) ..... 30 
world famous bass drum authority in the Sousa Band. symphonic Band ......... ATS MP ante Med ce vane mre 15 
MANHATTAN BEACH 125-40000 EL CAPITAN 125-40010 
LIBERTY BELL 125-40002 BRIDE ELECT 125-40016 
STARS AND STRIPES FOREVER 125-40004 FAIREST OF THE FAIR 125-40018 
HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 125-40006 INVINCIBLE EAGLE 125-40020 


NOCTURNE from “A Midsummer Night's Dream” 
by Felix Mendelssohn 

A most charming selection by a great composer skillfully and 

beautifully arranged for band. This is high class music. Class C. 


Full Band svchost: $2.00 Conductor (Condensed 
Score ton cise $.50 
Symphonic Band ........ S:50 27. (Potts) Worse etoicoan tae eins 20 


MYSTIC KNIGHT’S (OVERTURE) by R. E. Hildreth 
A fine easier overture! Really “sounds”. Splendidly written by 
a man who knows band literature. Class C. 


EuiiBandt ricci errcirctrte: $2.00 Conductor (Condensed 
§ Score MW neneree seiseene $.50 
Symphonic Band ........ 3 BOIS Deyn t abv iis ation ee nian ieee 20 


AIR VARIE (Old Home Down On the Farm) 

by Frederick P. Harlow 
This is an excellent concert number featuring a solo part for 
baritone, trombone or Bh cornet. The contrast offered by the 
introduction, two variations and finale provide ,plenty of interest. 
Moderately difficult, grade B. 


Full Bondurant ck oe ee $2.00 Conductor (Condensed 
: ae : Scoralliities Awerdnan sees $.50 
Symphonic Band ........ 3-50. Partsrnalc eoreee Eee .20 


DIRECTORATE 125-40022 


EVER-READY MARCH by Edwin Franko Goldman 
An original composition for band by Dr. Goldman. In this, his 
latest, there is the same spontaneity and compelling rhythm that 
makes everyone want to “get in the march”! A splendid addition 
to the march repertoire for bands. 


Fulli'Barids sacel Sone taeee $1.25 Conductor (Condensed 
Score) Geen eee ieee : 
Symphonic Band ......... 1.75 heat Reawcstale datiekne ais tie 


KENTUCKY MARCH by Edwin Franko Goldman 
Another outstanding march by Dr. Goldman, this time written in 
honor of his home state. Dr. Goldman was born in Louisville. 
Kentucky; so this features a spirit and tone with which he is 
very familiar. 


FulleBemeeses qiane eeseane $1.25 Seer ere 
Sy eveoeerd ee Cis pape er a aa 
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current school term. Dr. Gartlan, in 
addition to his work in the schools, is 
known as a composer and conductor. 
He served as assistant conductor to 
Victor Herbert and Walter Damrosch. 
He has composed over 100 songs, of 
which the best known is The Lilac 
Tree. 


The San Antonio Opera Fes- 
tival, of which the late Max Reiter 
was the founder, was conducted this 
year by Victor Alessandro, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Reiter as conductor of 
the San Antonio Symphony. The fes- 
tival was held in February with most 
of the principals being selected from 
the Metropolitan Opera or the New 
~York City Opera. 


Rudolf Ganz “Symphonic Over- 
ture to an Unwritten Comedy: 
Laughter ... Yet Love,” which had 
its*premiére in Cincinnati in 1950 
under the direction of Thor Johnson, 
who commissioned the work, was 
performed in February by the Den- 
ver Symphony Orchestra under Saul 
Gaston and the Chicago Symphony 
under Rafael Kubelik, and in March 
by the San Francisco Symphony di- 
rected by Pierre Monteux. 


Arthur Cohn, head of the music 
department of the Free Library of 
Philadelphia and head of the Edwin 
A. Fleisher Music Collection, has 
resigned to accept the post as direc- 
tor of the Settlement Music School, 
Philadelphia. Mr. Cohn is widely 
known as composer, author, teacher 
and conductor. 


Donald Dame, Metropolitan Op- 
era tenor, died suddenly in Lincoln, 
Nebraska where the touring “Fled- 
ermaus” company was scheduled for 
a performance. He was widely known 
for his many appearances on radio 
with “The American Album of Fa- 
miliar Music.” 


The London Philharmonic Or- 
chesra will play two concerts this 
summer at the Vienna Music Fes- 
tival, under the direction of Herbert 
von Karajan. The Vienna Philhar- 
monic will play under the direction 
of Bruno Walter; and Paul Hinde- 
mith will conduet the Vienna Sym- 
phony. BS, 


The Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by Charles Munch, 
will make its European début when 
it appears at the Paris Opera House 
on May 6 for the Exposition of the 
Arts. Sharing conductorial honors 
with Dr. Munch will be the venerable 
Pierre Monteux. There will also be 
concerts at The Hague, Amsterdam, 
Strasbourg. several cities in Western 
Germany and in London. 


George Antheil’s new opera, 
“Volpone.” based on the play by Ben 
Jonson, was given its premiére on 
February 29 in Los Angeles by the 
opera department of the University 
of Southern California under the di- 
rection of Carl Ebert, head of the 
opera department. 


Vaughan-Williams’ “Hugh the 
Drover,” the folk opera written be- 
fore World War I, had its premiére 
in the United States on March 11 by 
the Cincinnati Music Drama Guild, 


directed by William C. Byrd. 


Mischa Elman, world-famous vio- 
linist, gave an anniversary recital in 
New York on January 20 to cele- 
brate his 61st birthday and also the 


_forty-fourth year since his first re- 


cital in the United States in 1908 
at the age of seventeen. 


Lukas Foss has been awarded 
the Mark M. Horblit Award for 1951 
for his Second Piano Concerto, which 
he played last November with the 
Boston Symphony. 


COMPETITIONS (for details, write to sponsor listed) 


@ Capita] University Chapel Choir Conductors’ Guild annual anthem 
competition. Open to all composers. Contest closes August 31, 1952. 
Complete rules from Everett Mehrley, Contest Secretary, Mees Con- 
servatory, Capital University, Columbus 9, Ohio. : 


@ Marian Anderson‘ Scholarships for vocal study. Closing date not 
announced. Marian Anderson Scholarship Fund, c/o Miss Alyse 
Anderson, 762 S. Martin St.. Philadelphia 46, Pa. 


e Purple Heart Songwriting Awards: Popular, standard or sacred 
songs. First prize, $1000; second prize, $500; four prizes of $250 each. 
Closing date not announced. Order of the Purple Heart, 230 W. 


54th St.. N. Y. C. 


e International Competition for 


Musical Performers. - for 


voice, 


piano, harpsichord, violin, oboe, saxophone. Prizes in all classifi- 
cations. Closing date for applications, July 15, 1952. Secretariat of 
the International Competition for Musical Performers, Geneva Cons. 


of Music, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION OFFER 


These books are now in preparation. The low Cash 
Prices apply only to single copy orders. Delivery (post- 
paid) when ready. Watch succeeding issues for addi- 
tional offers. 


MUSIC ORIENTATION by Clel Silvey 


With an excellent Forward by Dr. Claude Rosenberry, Pennsylvania State 
Supervisor of Music, this book is for the person interested in gaining 
an appreciation of music. It is mainly directed to an appreciation and 
interest through melodic appeal. Divided into three main parts, the first 
section is deyoted to popular songs, the second to folk songs and their 
regional origins, and the third to the classics. 

Mr. Silvey believes that true appreciation comes through listening to 
melodies and discussing their quality and form. For those taking courses 
in music appreciation and for those studying on their own, this is a very 
worthwhile guide to a true enjoyment of melodic music! 437-41003 


List Price, $3.50 Advance of Publication Price, $2.80 


EASY GERMAN CLASSIC SONGS 


Edited and Compiled by Walter Golde and Constance Wardle 
English Translations by Constance Wardle. 
Songs from the pens of the greatest German song writers—Schubert, 
Schumann, Beethoven, Mendelssohn and others—many unknown to most, 
have gone into this volume. Each is suitable for study material, for recital 
and concert performance. This collection will have great value for the 
younger singer and serve as fine preparation in the field of German Lieder. 
The title, “Easy Songs,” is not meant to suggest these are simplified 
arrangements, but rather the original music as written by the composers. 
With easy accompaniments which are also the original writing of these 
German masters. 431-41002 
List Price, $1.50 Advance of Publication Price, $1.00 


CHRISTMAS IN MEXICO Arranged by Marie Westervelt 


English lyrics and illustrations by Jane Flory 
Something a little different to add to your music collections. Twelve 
easy-to-play arrangements of traditional songs used in the Christmas 
celebration in Mexico. Attractive illustrations and directions for use in 
a pageant or in a recital program help to make this an interesting and 
worthwhile collection. 430-41012 
List Price, $.85 Advance of Publication Price, $.70 


NEW PIANO SOLO RELEASES 


CONTRARY ME .......... GRADE 1 .......... Mae-Aileen Erb 
(Easy arpeggio and scale figures, Words) 110-40179 $.30 
DANCING ON THE TIGHTROPE ... Grade 1'/2 ... Martha Beck 
(Lively staccato study) 130-41101 $.30 
RAINDROP TAG ...... Grade 1'/2 ...... Dorothy G. Knowlton 
(Staccato study for both hands) 130-41102 $.30 
BIG BASS TUBA .......... Grade 2 .......... Albert De Vito 
(Humorous study using chromatic chords) 110-40180 $.30 
CLOWNING ............. Grade 2 sree states ors Martha Beck 
(Study in syneopation) 130-41098 $.30 
BY THE LITTLE MILL ...... Grade 22 ...... Margaret Wigham 
(Articulation of staccato intervals against 
legato phrases) 130-41100 $.30 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
: Use This Handy Coupon 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., | enclose $ 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania for which please send the 
following: 
___43|-41002 Easy German Classic Songs .................. $1.00 

AS74008 we Musiq Onlentation..s.:cur bari curs aah o ts Siew 2.80 
AS OEAT Olli 2am GhristmacsmittMGXlCOlas- nt. .c0 tet ne, oes 70 
| 10-40179—$.30 130-41 102—$.30 |30-41098—$.30 
130-41 10!1— .30 | 10-40180— .30 130-41 100— .30 

NAME 

ADDRESS 
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PEC O Om OO Loo moO ORO ooo mon 


CONVERSE COLLEGE ‘rss.. 


Edwin Gerschefski, Dean, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Department of Music 
Galesburg, Illinois 


KNOX 
COLLEGE theoe W. Williams 


Catalog sent woon request Chairman 


THE SCHOOL OF PIANOFORTE TECHNOLOGY 
Dr. William Braid White 


(Fourteenth year) 
Endorsed and approved by Steinway & Sons, W. W. Kimball Company, and other famous 


piano manufacturers. 


Offers a 6-months course in piano tuning and technology, training men and women for this 
undermanned field, where demand exceeds supply. 


Write for free information to 


THE SCHOOL OF PIANOFORTE TECHNOLOGY 
5149 West Agatite Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 


WHERE SHALL | 


GO TO STUDY? 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (New York City) 


HELEN ANDERSON 


Concert Pianist 
Interesting course—piano, harmony 
Many Successful Pupils 
166 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. Sc 4-8385 


MME. BOXALL BOYD 
(Leschetizky) 


Pianist—Teacher—Coach—Program Building 
Address—Steinway Hall—Nola Studios— 


113 W. 57th St., New York City, N. Y. 


EDWIN HUGHES 


PIANISTS PREPARED FOR PUBLIC 
PERFORMANCE AND FOR COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY AND CONSERVATORY 
TEACHING POSITIONS 
338 West 89th Street, New York 24, N. Y. 


(FRANK) (ERNESTO) 


LA FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Voice—Piano 


Among those who have studied with Mr. La 
Forge are: Marian Anderson, Lawrence Tib- 
bett, Richard Crooks, and Mme. Matzenauer, 
1040 Park.Ave., New York 
Tel. Atwater 9-7470 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—Artist-Teacher 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer, Mortiz Mosz- 
kowski and Joseph Hofmann. 

Studio, Carnegie Hall, 
7th Ave., New York City 


WILLIAM FICHANDLER 


Pianist, Composer, Teacher 
314 West 75th St., New York Su-7-3775 
Recent Compositions published by 
G. Schirmer, Inc, 


CHARLES LAGOURGUE O. I. 


VOICE PRODUCTION—SINGING 
for information: 
35 W. 57th St., New York 


SY 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 


Matthay exponent, formerly his representative, 

Private Lessons, Teachers Courses, 

Summer class—Southwest Harbor, Me. 
801 Steinway Bldg., N Bie; 


(Tues.-Fri.) Cl. 6-8950, other days, KI. 9-8034 


CRYSTAL WATERS 


Teacher of singing. 


Popular songs and Classics. 
T.V.—Radio—Stage—Concert. 


405 East 54th St. 


CAROL ROBINSON 
Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher 

405 East 54th St. 
Plaza 5-5123 
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Suite 837, 57th St. at 


Tel. Columbus 5-4357 


Forums— 


New York 22, N. Y. 


New York 22, N. Y. 


MME. GIOVANNA VIOLA (quit; 


Dramatic Soprano 
Teacher of Singing—''Bel Canto'' 
Experienced European trained Ar. ist 
Coaching Opera, Concert and Rcdio 
Correct voice production, defective singing 
corrected. 
Beginners accepted 
Phone: Trafalaar 7-8230 Mon., Tues., Wed., Thurs. 
608 West End Ave. New York City 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 


Composer, Pianist and Teacher 


Teacher of Aron Copland, Elie Siegmeister 
and many artists and teachers. 


BEGINNING TO ARTISTIC FINISH 
Hotel Ansonia, B'way at 73rd St., New York City 


ALFRED JACOBS 


Violin & Viola Coach 
Highly Recoramended by 
Wm. Primrose, Otto Klemperer & Mishel Piastro 
Carnegie Hall Cal] Cloverdale 6-3701 


Write to 7510-I8th Ave., Brooklyn 14, N. Y. 


Teacher 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Western) 


EVANGELINE LEHMAN 
Mus. Doe. 


Teacher of Voice 
Singers prepared for public recitals 
Special training for choir and choral directors 
Studio address: 167 Elmhurst Ave. 
Detroit 3, Michigan 
Telephone: Townsend 5-8413 


HAROLD HURLBUT 


Singers who have studied with him include 
NADINE CONNER — HOWARD. KEEL 
and others of Metropolitan Opera—San Fran- 
cisco, St. Louis and Havona Operas, Holly- 
wood Bowl—Radio, Stage, Screen, Television 
Address: 2150 N. Becehveod Dr. 
Hollywood, Calif. Tel. GL 1056 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher 
17447 Castellammare Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
DU. 3-2597 


ISABEL HUTCHESON 


Refresher Course for Piano Teachers: 
Modern PianoTechnic: Coaching Concert Pianists: 
Group Work: For further information address: 

Studio 202, 1005!/, Elm St., Dallas, Texas 

August in New York 


SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC, INC. 


3435 Sacramento Street Walnut 1-3496 


Bachelor of Music Degree Opera Department 
Artists Diploma Pedagogy Certificate 


Approved for veterans 
Children's Saturday morning Classes. 


“MUSIC FOR MAIN STREET 
(Continued from Page 58) 


all, of his attention and the average 
youngster little or none. Performing 
proficiency becomes more important 
than musical understanding. To pro- 
duce high-grade performance, an 
authoritarian type of teaching is 
adopted. Docility is rewarded, and 
individual initiative deplored. The 
ultimate aim of intelligent democrat- 
ic citizenship is forgotten. 

Another shortcoming is the failure 
to establish standards of good taste. 
This is more excusable, as schools 
dare not get too far ahead of commu- 
nity standards. and to ask an en- 
semble to study music beyond the 
grasp of most of its members is to 
court disaster. Nevertheless. too many 
music educators seek the quick re- 
ward of the snappy and the super- 
ficial which characterizes the com- 
mercial field. The obligation to widen 
the students’ acquaintance with fine 


THE APPRENTICE IDEA 
(Continued from Page 22) 


cate.” All this, of course, proved to 
be the strongest motivation, that of 
seeing one of their group actually 
teaching with me. 

The teacher-training course was, 
therefore, offered to all students 
from nine years old up, provided 
they, themselves, were at least at the 
second grade level of advancement. 
They were told that they would need 
to teach thirteen projects successfully 
before I would grade them as stu- 
dent-teachers. Furthermore they did 
not have to teach the thirteen proj- 
ects without intermission. They 
could teach just one and then stop, 
particularly if it were no fun. Or 
the apprentice could teach four or 
five projects and then wait to con- 
tinue until the next year. It also 
seemed to me important that the 
course be Jong enough so that it 
would not be finished in too short 
a time. Last year the apprentices 
averaged five to eight projects during 
the season, and they did not start 
until the second term (February). 
This indicates that two years will be 
the average length of time to ac- 
complish this training, which seems 
about right. They must still wait 
until they are sixteen before I can 
use them in the studio, but in that 
interim they may teach (under my 
guidance) and charge a small fee. 

As for the actual projects, teachers 
will realize that two elements must be 
consistently maintained. First that 
the project be fairly short and very 
clear cut so that the apprentice will 
know when she has finished it. Sec- 
ond, either the teacher and appren- 
tice must talk over the best way to 
teach the particular project or else 
have written teaching instruction ac- 
company each project. I have done 
the latter so that the instructions, 
“be sure to ask questions and for 


music is frequently forgotten. Musie 
selected is frequently well below the. 
group’s capacity. | 

Music education has reached the 
point when it must cease to be a 
tributary to, or an eddy in the Amer- 
ican education stream. While it dis- 
claims professional objectives, it) 
functions in that manner and has al) 
ways been highly conscious of its) 
subject value. } 

The writer believes that the vast! 
majority of music educators are in-| 
telligent, competent, and honest. 
Their vitality and idealism have been’ 
proved by the growth of their pro- 
fession, and no group in American’ 
education contains more dedicated. 
individuals. Their task has been to. 
raise the music level of Main Street, 
U.S.A., and their record of achiey- 
ment is there for all to see—and ad- 


mire. THE END’ 


demonstration to show you that your: 
pupil understands what you have 
explained” will be read with nearly 
every project. The teaching projects 
are divided into departments. All the 
T projects have to do with finger- 
drills and technic. The N projects 
teach notation, and all the projects 
in each department are arranged in 
a progressive order. For example 
project N. 1 teaches the names of the 
piano keys. Project N. 2 teaches ac- 
tual notation of six notes with mate- 
rial for demonstration. Project N. 3 
uses both flash cards and music to 
extend the note range, etc. Depart- 
ment R includes projects both in 
rhythm (flash cards) and writing. 
while department P stands for pieces. 
Last of all (for those who choose it) 
is the department H for keyboard 
harmony. Project H. 1 teaches the 
I and V7 in the major keys of C, F, 
and G with a melody in each key to 
play with the proper chords. The 
continuation may either introduce 
the IV chord in those keys with dem- 
onstration melodies, or it may teach 
next the same I and V7 in other keys. 
There should be some leeway for the 
apprentice to have a small choice. 
There is no time limit for the 
teaching of a project. I ask only that 
when the project is finished that the 
apprentice bring her pupil to me to 
show how nicely she has been taught. 
In my twenty-one years of teach- 
ing, the apprentice idea of “each one 
teach one” has proved the happiest. 
It has brought me closer to my stu- 
dents with a new bond of friendship. 
And I like to hope that it will create 
a group of teachers who teach, as we 
do, because they prefer it to all 
other professions and who recognize 
the fact that piano teaching, to be 
worth anything, requires both ‘train- 
ing and experience. THE END 
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FIRST AID FOR THE AMATEUR 
(Continued from Page 16) 


designed to provide the relief from 
fatigue and stress, the joy in creative 
achievement which music does so 
well—organizations like the groups 
at the Dow Chemical Plant in Mid- 
land, Michigan where executives and 
working men and women, plus addi- 
tional community amateurs form 
musical groups which give concerts 
throughout the whole surrounding 
territory, often importing top rank 
artists to guest star their programs; 
organizations like the Topeka Civic 
Orchestra where high school students 
and their teachers, business men and 
stenographers, housewives and ditch 
diggers are welded into an increas- 
ingly professional-sounding unit; or- 
ganizations like those of the city of 
Los Angeles where the desire is to 
provide musical participation oppor- 
tunities for every citizen of the 
region who wants it. 

People make music for fun. Even 
professional musicians are not above 
a busman’s evening of amateur fun, 
Jike the group of Kansas City sym- 
phony players who used to meet once 
a week at the home of a prominent 


artist who was a whiz on the har- 
monica! At the same time music has 
definite therapeutic values as are be- 
ing defined more and more accurate- 
ly as research in the field progresses. 
It is a good preventive medicine, too, 
with its unsurpassed ability to 
siphon off emotions which could, if 
suppressed, lead to serious mental 
disorders with an imposing variety 
of related physical ills. In our pres- 


ent world, with confusion and stress 


reaching toward a new high in ten- 
sion, music is a most valuable asset. 
one to be cherished and promoted 
by every amateur. 

As amateurs continue to make mu- 
sic, to get together in small and then 
larger groups of harmonious musical 
activities, there will undoubtedly be 
an increasing musical interest in 
communities all over the country. 
Dormant talent will seek expression. 
Multiplied across the Jength and 
breadth of these United States there 
will come an enlightened musical 
consciousness in which there may be 
born an even greater American music 
than we have yet known. THE END 


GETTING YOUR PUPILS TO PRACTICE 


(Continued from Page 9) 


intelligently on that basis. 
Consider what might have hap- 
pened. Miss Smith might have seen 
nothing but half an hour’s practicing 
every day, devoted to an assignment 
of scales, exercises, studies, and a 
piece. Mrs. Thompson might have 
seen her job as nothing but making 
Jackie put in that half hour, whether 
he wanted to or not. If Jackie had 
erumbled or rebelled, as he might 
well have done being the sort of boy 
the was, she might have called in his 
father for a bit of extra suasion. No 
doubt Jackie would have been com- 
pelled to put in the half hour; but 
it would have been an unhappy busi- 
ness all round. Jackie’s practicing 
would have been a focus of family 
strife. Moreover it wouldn’t have 
been good for his music, for all these 
things go together. Jackie would 
have spent his half hour each day at 
the piano, but he would have spent 
it badly; he would have quit the mo- 
ment the time was up; and when the 
pressure was released, he would have 
said goodbye to the piano from then 
on. That is just the kind of thing 
that does happen when teachers and 
parents fail to deal with practicing 
intelligently as a human problem. 
But Miss Smith, thanks to Mrs. 
Thompson who must have been a very 
wise mother, did learn to deal with 
practicing as a human problem—a 
problem, that is to say, rooted in 
human relationships and human pref- 
erences. Mrs. Thompson and Jackie 
were drawn closer together, the 
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Thompson home became a happier 
place, and Miss Smith’s own rela- 
tionship to the family became that of 
a friend rather than a taskmaster, 
all because of the way Jackie’s prac- 
ticing was managed. Naturally, too, 
all this was very good for Jackie’s 
music, because human beings, young 
and old, always do best what they 
really want to do and feel happy in 
doing. 

Mrs. Thompson’s method of deal- 
ing with Jackie’s practicing might 
not always be the best method for 
all parents and all children, al- 
though it is a very good method, and 
well worth your consideration. But 
the principle underlying that method 
is certainly right. A wise music 
teacher will not see the problem of 
practicing simply and solely as a 
matter of assigning a routine stint of 
work and letting it go at that. She 
will see it as a problem centering in 
human relationships and human pref- 
erences. She will feel herself respon- 
sible for trying to help to solve the 
problem along those lines. How can 
I help to make practicing a happy 
and constructive experience in the 
life of a child and of his family? 
That will seem to her the great ques- 
tion. The answers that she achieves 
will often be different in detail, but 
the underlying principle will always 
be the same. And any teacher who 
sets to work sincerely and _intelli- 
gently to apply that principle will 
find, as Miss Smith found, that it 
really works. THE END 


Piano Pupils Everywhere Share 


$30,000.00 


in Certificates, Diplomas, Medals, Fraternity Pins and 


CASH PRIZES 


for further study 


by entering 1952 Guild Events 
Provided Your Teacher is a Member of 


National Guild of Piano Teachers 


Iri Allison, M.A. Mus.D., Pres. 


Box 1113, Austin, Texas 


OUTSTANDING BOOKS 


"A TREASURY OF THE BLUES". 


A new and enlarged edition of ''BLUES''. An Anthology, edited by W. C. Handy and E. Abbe 
Niles tracing the origin, development and influence of the Blues which ushered in Americon 
Jazz; containing outstanding compositions of many American composers of both races. 


Price $5.00 


Unsung Americans Sung 
Negro history and music. 


Edited by W. C. Handy 
Price—$3.50 


FATHER OF THE BLUES 


an autobiography by W. C. Handy, edited by Arna Bontemps, in which Mr. Handy tells of 
his early struggles, and conditions under which he wrote many of his famous songs. 


Price $4.00 
W. C. HANDY'S 


Second Collection of (37) Spirituals 


For Mixed Voices, Male Voices (Ensemble) and Vocal Solos with Piano Accompaniment 


Price $1.25 


Finger Fun (With Songs To Be Sung) 
by McPrier, Johns & McCamey 


Songs and Dances for Young Pianists, Singers and Dancers 


Price $1.50 


Order direct or from your local dealer 


HANDY BROTHERS MUSIC CO. Inc. | 
~ Genuine Quwucan Music” 


1650 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


lh 


For the FIRST TIME! 


The Perfect Supplementary 
Piano Material Most Requested 
by Teachers Today! 


“MUSIC OF TODAY" 


BOOK ONE 
GRADE 11/2 TO 2 


Your Hit Parade in 


Simplified Piano Arrangements 


by WILMA MOORE 


Price 


75 


cents 


Contents: 


THE LITTLE WHITE CLOUD THAT CRIED 
DANCE ME LOOSE 

SLOW POKE 

SHRIMP BOATS 

PLEASE, MR. ,SUN 

WISHIN’® 


At your favorite music dealer or direct 


CH 
9 


A 
119 W. 57th St. 


S.H.HANSEN MUSICCO. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


HARMONY, Composition, Orchestra- 
tion, Musical Theory. Private or 
Correspondence Instruction. Manu- 
scripts revised and corrected. Music 
arranged. Frank S. Butler, 32-46 107 
St., Corona, N. Y. 


LEARN PIANO 'TUNING—Simplified, 
authentie instruction $4.00—Liter- 
ature free. Prof. Ross, 456 Beecher 
St., Elmira, N. Y. 


NEW PIANO MUTE LETS YOU 
PRACTICE DAY OR NIGHT WITH- 
OUT DISTURBING OTHERS, Mutes 
piano about 85%. Dasily attached or 
detached without harming mechan- 
ism. State upright, grand, or spinet! 
Sold only on money back guarantee. 
Send $5.00 for mute and full instruc- 
tions. Richard Mayo, Dept. 004, 1120 
Latona Street, Phila. 47, Pa. 


VIOLINMAKERS — Amateurs — Pro- 
fessionals. Fine tone European wood, 
materials, supplies, patterns, instruc- 
tions. Illustrated catalog 10¢, refund- 
ed. Premier Violin Supplies, Dept. 
V.E., 430 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
13, California. 


SYNCHRONIZED, your violin will 
have perfect tone. Amazing results. 
Costs negligible. V. L. Schwenk, Red- 
wood Valley, California. 


MUSIC TEACHERS: Assortment for 
piano or voice on approval until July 
1st, 1952. Pay monthly for what you 
use. We select assorted publishers. 
10% discount. Specify quantity of 
each grade. Carleton Music Co., Box 
1269, Rome, Georgia. 


WRITE SONGS: Read “Songwriter's 
Review” Magazine, 1650—IET Broad- 
way, New York 19, 254 copy; $2.00 
year. 


SWING PIANO—BY MAIL. 30 self- 
teaching lessons, $3.00. 10 advanced 
swing lessons, $1.50. 13 modern piano 
solos, $2.50. $30.00 worth of music for 
$10.00. Special introductory offer to 
teachers, artists and dealers (sam- 
ples). Over 50 publications—classical 
and popular. Phil Breton Publica- 
tiene. P.O. Box 1402, Omaha 8, Nebr., 
t.S.As 


PIANO ACCOMPANIMENTS RE- 
CORDED, Send music and check for 
$4.20. Music returned with UN- 
BRUAKABLE RECORD. Vincent Re- 
crane Service, P.O. Box 206, Union, 


BACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC TO 
1850. Ballads, Ragtime, everything. 
Catalog 10¢. Classics exchanged for 
popular. Fore’s, £8151 High, Denver 
5. Colorado. 


ARRANGING for Band-Orchestra - 
Piano Vocals, Manuscripts corrected 
and prepared for publication. Words 
set to music-school songs. Send 
manuscript for estimate. Prompt 
service. Val’s Arranging Studio, 310 
West 10th St., Sarasota, Fla. 


GRADED PIANO MUSIC for techni- 
cal studies and recital playing, Con- 
tinental Publishing Company, 4441 
Junction Ave., Detroit 10, Mich. 


FOR SALE: Genuine “Amati” Violin. 
Lewis Certificate. $1,000. Cost $4,000. 
Ted Marchetti, 31 EH. llth Ave., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME. 
Course by Dr. Wm. Braid White, 
world’s leading piano technician and 
teacher. Write Karl Bartenbach, 
1001A Wells St., Lafayette, Ind. 


OLD MUSIC WANTED. Have you a 
collection of old musie gathering 
dust in your attic or barn’? Turn it 
into cash. Write to George Goodwin, 
Box 49, New York 19, N. Y. 


HOW TO COMPOSE and ARRANGE 
a March for full military band a la 
Hollywood style in 12 easy lessons. 
Write for Free sample lesson to Dr. 
BE. H. Kleffman, 1100-B South Gar- 
field Ave., Alhambra, Calif. 


PIANISTS! MUSICIANS! Transpos- 
ing Chart (changing music to all 
keys) $1.00. Chart of Modern Chords 
(204 9th, 11th, 13th chords) $1.00. 
Harmonization Chart (372 ways to 
harmonize melody notes) $1.00. Chord 
Chart (sheet musie chords) $0.50. 
Modern Piano Introductions (all pop- 
ular keys) $1.00. Modern Piano Runs 
(3 volumes) $3.75. Piano Breaks and 
Endings (3 volumes) $3.75. Piano Im- 


provisation (2 volumes) $2.50. 168 
Modulations (piano and orchestra 


score) $1.75. Modern Harmony Course 
(up-to-date text, hundreds of illus- 
trations, exercises) $6.00. Hammond 
Organ Course (15 lessons including 
dictionary of organ stops) $5.00. Ad- 
vanced Orchestration (thorough text 
covering everything up to symphonic 
arranging) $8.25. Musical Dictionary 
$0.50. Money back guarantee on 
everything! Walter Stuart Music 
Studio, Box 442-C, Union, N. J. 


TEACHER TRAINING COURSES—. 


POPULAR PIANO PLAYING. New, 
original presentation, procedures and 
techniques for creative expression. 
Descriptive booklet, information on 
request. KARL MACBEK, 1242 Main 
St., Springfield, Mass. 


od 


HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
taught by correspondence. Manu- 
seripts edited and corrected to meet 
publisher’s specifications. Send man- 
uscripts for estimate. Dr. G. San 
Giorgio, 2251 Bassford Avenue, New 
EY OTE: Ole Nwcats 


FOR SALE. Rare records. Lists. Col- 
lections bought. I. Hirschmann, 100 
Duncan Ave., Jersey City, New Jersey. 


THE SCIENTIFIC MUSIC TEACHER 


—Monthly—$2.00 year. Request sam- 
ple. Morong, Box 21, Brooklyn 25, 


New York. 


ACCOMPANIMENTS RECORDED ON 
RECORDS OR TAPE BY FINE ART- 
IsvT for any and all vocal music. For 
circular, write Esquire Recordings, 
690 Washington St., Brookline, Mass- 
achusetts. 


ATTENTION NEW YORK MUSI- 
CIANS! Be sure, insure your musical 
instruments and sheet music against 
“all risks’ of physical loss or dam- 
age. Call RA 8-8982 for information. 


FOR SALE: Large privately owned 
record collection. Dozens famous 
cymphonies, concerti, sonatas, op- 
eras (New II Vol. LaBoheme com- 
plete). Stravinsky, Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven Concertos, Sonatas, ete. 
Chopin Etudes complete, Fantasie, 
Sonata, etc. Ravel, Debussy; Primrose 
viola recordings. All standard speed. 
Some imported, i.e., Beethoven. Hun- 
dreds dollars actual value. Must sac- 
rifice $55. Wonderful opportunity 
clubs, teachers. James Burton, Jr., 
Appalachia, Va. 


MUSIC FOR SALE: Hundreds of 
works. All great classics and modern. 
Some imported French, Russian, 
many cloth bound. Mostly piano, all 


the famous concertos, some organ, 
cello, voice, viola and harp. Navel, 
Bach, Mendelssohn, Prokofiev, De- 


bussy, Shostakovitch, ete. $25. James 
Burton, Jr., Appalachia, Va. 


SHEET MUSIC 10¢; 12 for $1.00; as 
they come only. Assorted. Irving 
Siegel, Marshfield, Wisconsin. 


PLAY MODERN PIANO BY MAIL. 30 
lessons—}$2. Sensational, new chord 
detector indicates over 150 chords at 
a glance... Included absolutely free! 
Karl Berry, P.O. Box 23638, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


FOR SALE: Music Store on South 
Hast Florida Coast. Well established, 
good location, best franchises, excel- 
lent year around trade, reasonable 
rent, owner’s health failed. Fresh 
clean merchandise $15,000 cash. Write 
ITUDIS, Box 28, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 


ARE YOU or your students perform- 
ing on radio, television, or concert? 
Let people know when and where. 
Send for samples and prices PEHR- 
FORMANCE ANNOUNCEMENT 
CARDS. Alice Foulis, 8515 Rayburn 
Rd., Bethesda 14, Md. 


WANTED TO BUY: Harp. Please 
pie Nels Remlin, Red Wing, Minne- 
sota, 


ORCHESTRA STATIONERY—Busi- 
ness cards, Adcards, Placards. Pxclu- 
sive two-color line. Samples. Jerry’s, 
P.O. Box 664, Pottstown, Pa. 


POINTS ON PIANO STUDY 


(Continued from Page 10) 


foundation of the harmonic struc- 
ture. Next in order, practice those 
runs or passages which present diffi- 
culties. Only then (when structure 
is clear and difficulties have been 
solved) can one begin the real study 
from which the unity of the piece 
will emerge. 

Never be satisfied with mechanical 
efforts from which the mind is ex- 
cluded. Practice with thought and 
learn to communicate your knowl- 
edge. First one must draw a clear 
picture of the aim to be reached in 
any given work. And, in striving to 
reach it, one must study tempo, 
rhythm, and expression as carefully 
as notes. 

Work methodically, with intelli- 
gence, without haste. Think your 
music as you play it. Analyze each 
work before attempting to practice 
it; be sure of key signatures, 
rhythms, themes, modulations, con- 
struction. Be scrupulous in your at- 
tention to all printed indications. 
Practice the piece slowly. After 
greater speed has been developed, 
go back and play slowly again. And 
be sure that the two hands function 
simultaneously, not one slightly after 
the other! 

6) Interpretation. Without style, 
the greatest virtuosity cannot make 
an authentic pianist. The performer 
who is incapable of conveying his 
own emotion to others will never 
attain genuine artistic success, Ex- 
pression, however. does not mean 
taking liberties with the text! 

Interpretation is the performer’s 
individual way of stating exactly 
what the composer had to say. This 
requires a great deal more than 
fleetness of fingers. It presupposes 
certain knowledge—or periods, of 
styles. of world thought, of the com- 
poser’s characteristics as revealed in 
his other works, etc. Nor is this 
enough! There is also required the 
ability to think out an intelligent 
application of such knowledge. The 
artist’s “personality” shows itself in 


the way he expresses his thoughts 
and feelings about what the com- 
poser has to say—never in distort- 
inosine 

7) Repertoire. Regardless of trends 
or fads, the pianist’s repertoire 
should be solidly based on the clas- 
sics. This rich and varied body of 
material does more than offer us 
great music; it provides us with our 
only clear view of pianistic contin- 
uity. Therefore, it must be learned. 
no matter how “modern” one’s tastes 
may be. 

The natural desire for novelty 
need not send one into freakish by- 
paths. There are countless works of 
great musical value so seldom heard 
as to make them “new,” regardless 
of the age in which they were writ- 
ten. For instance! Do you ever hear 
Bach’s Suites or Toccatas—the 
Etudes and Preludes of Mendels- 
sohn, or his pieces Opus 5 and 7— 
Schumann’s Sonata Op. 11, Davids- 
biindler; or Novellettes—Weber’s 
Sonatas — Schubert’s Sonatas — the 
Années de Pélerinage by Liszt? Is 
there not novelty for the ear in Saint- 
Saéns’ Etudes, or his Third and 
Fifth Concertos—the two concertos 
by Glazounow—the Variations or the 
Sonata by Dukas—Widor’s Fantai- 
sie, and Suite in B minor—Godow- 
sky’s Sonata and pieces—the Piéces 
de Concert by Gabriel Pierne—AlI- 
kan’s Etudes and Variations—Seria- 
bine’s Sonatas—F auré’s Nocturnes— 
La Maison dans les Dunes by 
Gabriel Dupont? All are well worth 
investigating, for interest values as 
well as for musical values. 

By way of final bit of advice— 
never compare yourself with others. 
Judge yourself by yourself, and tell 
yourself there is always room for 
further improvement. That is the 
great secret of progress. Success” is 
measured, not in the actual number 
of individual obstacles overcome, but 
in the ability and the will to go on 
overcoming them. 


THE END 


ADVENTURES OF A PIANO TEACHER 
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balance of activity (dynamism) al- 
ternating with passivity (relaxation) 
. . . Which means, of course, that 
you will not tire when you play 
rapidly. 

(3) Whenever you are playing 
fast, form the habit of thinking that 
you are playing slowly. Breathe 
deeply .. . Think constantly of the 
relaxation spots. Feel that you are 
playing slowly even if you are lick- 
ety-splitting along ... You will be 


surprised how much this helps. 

(4) Also, acquire the habit of 
thinking as far ahead of your play- 
ing spot as possible. I try to think at 
least a measure—often two—ahead 
of where I am. In order to do this 


you will have to train your memory | 
to be super sure. It is hard, of — 


course; but will pay wonderful 
dividends if you cultivate it. 

But, whatever you do at the piano, 
always THINK! 
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LET’S SING 


FOLKSONGS! 


g! eal BD cclors: you will find these Highlights from the Presser -Ditson- Church Catalogs Delightful Material for your Spring Programs 


$ ATB (unless otherwise specified) 


TITLE ARRANGER 
Easy 

DAWN CTANDS BEFORE THE FOREST... . Crist 
EARLY ONE MORNING 

(XVII Century English).............. Cain 
GO, MY BOAT, AND BRAVELY SAIL. Whitehead 
HEATHER ROSE (German).......... Hernried 
MISTER FIDDLER, PLAY A POLKA 

(GSzech) iets. cera ches Sots wah ee Whitehead 


SING SONG, KITTY 
(Southern Appalachian) 


SONG OF FRIENDSHIP (Netherlands) .Randolph 
SWANSEA TOWN (English)........... Nagle 
Easy-Medium 
ELL renih) teens < ain ein ev euecs ler eas wea Fisher 
GENTLY FLOWS THE RIVER (Czech). .Marryott 
+SOLDIER, SOLDIER (English)........... Page 
Medium 
+BY’ M BY 
(SSAATTBB, Spiritual, Dialect)... .Lockwood 
-ECOMMON BILL (SAATBB).............. Lynn 
+DARK CLOUD, COVER THE SEA 
| (EGY ptian; ASOD aie ten ayers stetesenceeecus Shure 
-tDON’T BE WEARY, TRAVELER 
(Negro Folk, SSATBB)............... Dett 


| {DRINK TO ME ONLY WITH THINE EYES. . Faith 


GALLOWS TREE (Sop., Alt., Ten., Bass). . . Scott 
+60 DOWN DEATH 
| (SSAATTBB, Drum ad lib)........... Scott 
+GREAT CAMP MEETIN’ (Sop. or Ten.). . Alderfer 
-£GREAT DAY 
| (SSAATBB, Sop., Ten., Spiritual) ....Martin 
-tHUMPBACKED FIDDLER 
| (RhenishE.G:) 282 654 5 vale wn Brahms-Lynn 
-tIN SILENT NIGHT (Suabian, E.G.).....Brahms 
-§JACOB’S LADDER 
(SSAATTBB, Bar., Spiritual).......... Lynn 
JOHNNY SCHMOKER 
(ES PaDUtch) sine wae see Dengler-Walton 
-tLONESOME VALLEY (SATBB, Sop.)...... Lynn 
PALESTINE SONG OF JOY 
(Chalutzim Melody) ..........+...- Gaul 


SOLDIER, SOLDIER, WILL YOU MARRY ME? 


(EnglishpiSop., Ten:)o:1.2ar.s eo ni Scott 
+SPINNING TOP 
(Russian) ..... Rimsky-Korsakow-Schindler 
_+¢VERMELAND (Swedish)..... Bantock-W. A. F. 
| WAILIE, WAILIE (SSAATTBB, Carolina). . . Scott 
Difficult 
+SILVERSMITH 
(SSAATTBB, Spanish, E.S.)....... Schindler 
YONDER! YONDER! : 
(Russian, Ten. or Sop.)........-.-- Gaines 
+A Cappella. t+ Orchestral Accompaniment available. 


CAT. NO. 
312-21082 
332-15147 
332-15048 
312-21644 
332-15036 
322-40013 


332-14400 
332-14598 


332-14594 
332-15196 
332-14602 


312-40073 
312-40075 


332-15022 
322-35021 
322-40006 
322-40012 


312-40085 
312-40046 


312-40080 


312-40092 
332-14572 


312-40066 


312-40102 
312-40062 


332-15026 
322-40017 
332-12847 


332-14788 
322-40016 


332-13297 
332-15098 


§ A Cappella ad lib. 
Foreign texts follow titles: (E-G) English-German; (E-!) English-Italian, etc. 


PRICE 


$.15 
15 
16 
18 
18 
16 


Be 
15 


.10 
15 
15 


15 
18 


pals) 
22 
16 
22 


.30 
16 


18 


18 
12 


16 


.20 
16 


.20 
2a 
15 


10 
16 


222 
16 


SAB 
TITLE ARRANGER 
Easy-Medium 
tA-ROVING (English Capstan Chantey). .Nagle 
DRINK TO ME ONLY WITH THINE EYES. . .Bliss 
GOOD MORROW, GOSSIP JOAN...... Fisher 
VOLGA BOATMEN’S SONG 
GCRUSSIGM7 SOPs) es csietrepeuaets ee ara iee Manney 
SSA (unless otherwise specified) 
Easy 
BEEEN(French;,SSAA) csicates vues lecs cen Bement 
BENDEMEER’S STREAM (lrish)........ Brewer 
COME YOU HERE, LADDIE (Slovakian) ..V. F. 
JUGO-SLAV LULLABY ............. Whitford 
SHEPHERDESS FICKLE .............. Sellew 
SLEIGH RIDE (Russian)................ V.F 
WILL YOU MARRY?............... Hernried 
Medium 
GALWAY PIPER (lrish)............. Fletcher 
GOSSIP JOAN (English).............. Fisher 
YONDER! YONDER! 
(Russian, Sop. or Ten.)........... Gaines 
SA 
Easy 
BENDEMEER’S STREAM (lrish)........ Brewer 
CACHUCHA, LA (Spanish dance)....... Page 


DRINK TO ME ONLY WITH THINE EYES. . Page 


NIGHTINGALE (French) ............ Koepke 
TTBB 
Easy-Medium 
ALL THROUGH THE NIGHT....... Humphries 
ANNIE LAURIE .................... Geibel 
PBELIG(Frenctayis. cuss cee 1s srcteceteece cooks © Bement 
DEEP RIVER (Negro spiritual)........... Cain 
HOME ON THE RANGE (American)..... Peery 
PETTICOAT AND THE WAISTCOAT... . Marryott 
+RING AND THE ROSE............... Enders 
SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT........ Peery 
+WILD HONEYSUCKLE (American) ..... Strubel 
Medium 

ARKANSAW TRAVELER (4 hand acc.). . Elmore 
BENDEMEER’S STREAM (lrish) ........ Brewer 
BLUE-TAIL FLY (Bar. ad lib)......... Christie 

CHURCH BELLS OF NOVGOROD 
(ROSSIOIN) i aateers wsees ra omc bacce wees Levenson 
DEEP RIVER (Negro spiritual)......... Fisher 
GOIN’ TO SHOUT (Negro spiritual). .Manney 
JOHN PEEL (English) ................ Ryder 
JOHNNY SCHMOCKER (Pa. Dutch). .Rafaelson 
RUN TO MY LORD (Negro spiritual)..... Shaw 
YONDER! YONDER!................ Gaines 
YOU SHALL BE FREE............... Reddick 


Solo parts indicated as: Sop., Alt., Ten., Bar., Bass. 


Address onion for above to Dept. EFS-4-52 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


CAT. NO. 


332-14607 
322-35074 
332-14636 


332-14290 


332-40004 
332-13325 
332-14683 
332-15272 
332-15238 
332-14681 
312-21495 


332-14736 
332-14834 


332-15281 


332-13327 
332-14523 
332-11768 
332-15171 


332-10794 
332-06985 
332-40027 
332-15078 
312-21163 
332-15323 
332-15324 
312-21167 
312-40017 


332-15107 
332-13326 
332-40069 


332-15012 
332-13252 
332-13758 
332-14071 
332-12393 
332-40042 
332-14015 
332-15248 


PRICE 


$.12 
m2 
a12 


ALP 


10 
Bes) 
2 
10 
FIRS, 
10 
18 


16 
18 


16 


LZ 
-10 
A 
aie 


.10 
16 
.10 
16 
16 
1) 
10 
ALES) 
10 


22 
ald 
18 


18 
16 
18 
site 
20 
16 
-16 
16 
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FE 


Scisnee, Mathemalis, Soial Studie, Xamquager, He. 


OF COURSE, BOB JONES UNIVERSITY OFFERS THESE AND ALL REGULAR ACADEMIC 
SUBJECTS taught by a scholarly Christian faculty. But in addition, Bob Jones University 
students have the choice of a wide variety of Bible courses and may study music, speech, and 
art without additional cost above regular academic tuition. 


Bob Jones University offers its students the additional opportunities of 
its own radio station, 
a modern motion picture studio, producing religious films, 
a museum of Biblical antiquities, and 
a gallery of great religious art. 
A STRONG EVANGELISTIC EMPHASIS and a PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


contribute to make Bob Jones University the “wold moet unusual Unwoudiy” 


OB JONES UNIVERSITY  crccsvus, sou carouna 


1OR HIGH SCHOOL IN CONNECTION. 


— , - 


